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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION 


Maintaining  high  standards  of  competence  and  providing  quality  edu- 
cation require  constant  review  and  updating  of  course  materials  and 
methods.  In  keeping  with  this  philosophy,  Bulletin  278,  Business 
English,  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  teachers  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a curriculum  guide  for 
teachers  confronted  with  teaching  a business  English  course.  It  is  hoped 
that  teachers  using  Bulletin  278  will  find  it  helpful  and  will  be  willing 
to  share  experiences  which  might  be  incorporated  into  a possible  future 


Numerous  exercises  for  classroom  use  are  included  in  this  publication. 
A teacher  who  used  one  of  these  exercises  reported  that  his  senior  pupils 
displayed  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  the  projects  and  the  results 
were  very  gratifying. 

Communication,  oral  and  written,  manifests  itself  in  every  phase  of 
the  business  world.  Because  of  its  inherent  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  and  well-qualified  office  personnel,  a comprehensive 
business  English  course  is  imperative. 
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PREFACE 

Bulletin  278,  Business  English,  has  two  significant  purposes.  First, 
methods  are  suggested  in  which  business  English  may  be  presented  to 
develop  the  greatest  level  of  competence  by  pupils  who  study  this  sub- 
ject. Second,  current  information  is  provided  about  business  English  as 
suggested  by  teachers  and  authors  in  the  field  of  communication  skills. 
Each  teacher  should  make  his  own  selection  of  teaching  materials  and 
methods  and  evolve  his  own  plan  of  teaching. 

The  combined  efforts  of  those  who  helped  in  developing  this  publica- 
tion will  be  repaid  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is  used  and  understood. 
This  may  be  achieved  through  individual  study  by  the  business  English 
teacher,  through  discussion  in  department  meetings  including  county, 
regional  and  state  conferences  of  business  teachers,  and  through  refer- 
ence use  in  collegiate  business  courses  on  both  a pre-service  and  in-service 
basis. 

Through  the  use  of  this  instructional  guide,  the  best  possible  instruc- 
tion in  the  communicative  skills  can  be  provided.  With  business  teachers 
striving  for  a common  goal,  business  education  will  make  a greater  con- 
tribution to  the  educational  objectives  of  Pennsylvania’s  high  schools. 

Inquiries  about  this  publication  should  be  directed  to  William  H. 
Selden,  Jr.,  state  supervisor,  Business  Education;  Joseph  R.  Butz,  adviser, 
Business  Education;  or  Kenneth  A.  Swatt,  adviser,  Business  Education, 
Department  of  Education,  Box  911,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17126. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

Language  is  a social  phenomenon,  an  activity  that  people 
engage  in.  We  pass  judgment  on  each  other’s  language  be- 
havior, just  as  we  pass  judgment  on  each  other’s  eating  and 
dressing  and  dancing  and  so  on.  The  occasion  and  the  com- 
pany are  factors  in  determining  the  correctness  or  propriety  of 
any  linguistic  act  . . . 

— James  C.  Bostain 
Foreign  Service  Institute 
U.  S.  Department  of  State 

Language  is  man’s  chief  means  of  communication,  and  it  is  through 
this  medium  that  we  learn  to  understand  one  another.  Almost  every- 
thing we  do— thinking,  speaking,  reading,  traveling,  working  and  play- 
ing—involves  some  form  of  language.  Today,  pupils  are  bombarded 
with  verbiage  from  radio,  television,  records,  tapes,  motion  pictures, 
books,  magazines  and  lectures  to  the  point  where  they  tune  in  their 
mental  antennas  to  only  that  which  is  pleasing  to  them.  The  business 
English  teacher  should  convince  pupils  that  their  life’s  future  is  often 
determined  by  their  ability  to  communicate  both  by  the  spoken  and 
written  word. 

Several  activities  are  available  for  the  teacher  to  use  in  making  pupils 
aware  of  the  importance  of  language  and  communication.  One  activity 
is  to  have  the  class  compose  a list  of  the  many  day-to-day  activities  in 
which  various  forms  of  communication  are  used.  Another  approach  is 
to  arouse  pupils’  curiosity  concerning  the  origin,  development  and  func- 
tion of  language.  A brief  introduction  to  language  history  may  help 
pupils  develop  a better  appreciation  for  language  and  a willingness  to 
pursue  the  study  of  it  with  renewed  vitality. 

Those  pupils  who  master  the  English  language  and  communicate 
effectively  will  have  many  doors  opened  to  them  in  the  business  world. 
Deficiencies  in  communication  ability  can  be  surmounted.  Until  they 
are  overcome,  these  deficiencies  may  serve  as  stumbling  blocks  for  those 
pupils  seeking  initial  employment  and  subsequent  promotions.  The 
social  advantages  of  correct  grammar  and  usage  also  may  be  discussed. 

A basic  plan  should  be  made  to  assure  that  English  is  stressed  in  all 
business  subjects.  Studying  general  business,  business  law  and  other 
socio-economic  business  subjects  can  contribute  significantly  to  a pupil’s 
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knowledge  of  business  terminology.  Typing  and  shorthand  teachers  have 
many  opportunities  to  teach  vocabulary,  spelling,  punctuation  and  good 
letter  form.  Suggested  ways  in  which  teachers  can  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  English  are  to  teach  the  meaning,  pronunciation,  spelling  and 
usage  of  unfamiliar  terms  including  the  mastery  of  terms  as  a major 
goal  of  the  course;  to  require  the  use  of  good  writing  style  in  preparing 
all  written  assignments,  including  organization,  grammar,  usage  and 
mechanics;  to  return  poorly  prepared  papers  for  rewriting  with  sugges- 
tions for  improvement;  to  correct  test  papers  and  projects  for  English 
usage  as  well  as  subject  matter  content;  to  select  pupils  to  give  daily 
announcements;  and  to  assign  oral  reports.  If  communication  skills  are 
to  be  improved,  all  assignments  should  be  evaluated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  suggestions  for  improvement. 

A teacher  can  guide  pupils  toward  more  effective  communication  by 
keeping  them  aware  of  the  importance  of  verbal  skills  and  by  providing 
ample  opportunities  for  them  to  use  these  skills  in  their  business  classes. 

Definition 

Business  English  is  concerned  with  the  language  skills  of  listening  and 
speaking,  reading  and  writing,  and  observing  and  gesturing  as  they  apply 
to  various  forms  of  communication  used  in  the  business  office.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  essentials  of  grammar,  standard  English  usage,  vocabulary 
and  the  mechanics  of  English.  These  aspects  should  be  studied  within 
the  framework  of  practical  applications  as  pupils  need  to  see,  hear  and 
feel  how  language  affects  communication  in  business. 

The  successful  handling  of  business  communications  requires  a knowl- 
edge of  the  intricacies  of  the  English  language;  business  procedures;  the 
field  in  which  the  company  is  engaged;  the  types  of  communication 
media  available;  procedures  in  attacking  and  solving  communication 
problems;  and  human  behavior  and  the  ways  in  which  language  influences 
people. 

To  make  optimum  use  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  pupils  acquire  in 
business  classes,  they  must  learn  to  use  the  English  language  effectively. 
A basic  goal  of  all  education  should  be  to  gain  facility  in  the  use  of 
one’s  native  tongue,  and  this  is  a challenging  task. 

Need 

Business  English  serves  three  purposes  in  the  business  curriculum. 
First,  business  English  skills  are  basic  preparation  for  specific  jobs  in 
business,  such  as  correspondent,  customer  service  representative,  salesman, 
secretary,  telephone  operator  and  receptionist.  Second,  business  English 
skills  are  an  important  and  necessary  part  of  all  clerical  and  secretarial 
positions.  Third,  business  English  skills  are  applicable  to  many  social 
and  personal-use  situations. 

In  the  business  world  employes  are  called  upon  to  read  and  write  let- 
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ters  and  memorandums,  initiate  and  answer  telephone  calls,  greet  cus- 
tomers, introduce  fellow  employes,  follow  and  give  directions  and  engage 
in  other  communication  activities.  The  effectiveness  of  a company’s 
communications  may  determine  its  success  or  failure.  A well-written 
letter,  memorandum  or  report  can  help  management  do  its  job  effec- 
tively and  profitably.  Inaccurate  or  vague  messages  can  be  misleading 
and  expensive.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  employers  hire  personnel 
who  have  acquired  basic  communicative  skills. 

The  responsibility  of  answering  letters  is  no  longer  restricted  to  man- 
agement. In  the  past  several  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  classified  advertisements  seeking  “correspondents”  to  answer 
the  increasing  number  of  letters  received  by  businesses.  Some  of  the 
larger  companies  also  employ  personnel  to  handle  routine  telephone 
inquiries  concerning  their  products  or  services.  High  school  graduates 
who  are  skilled  in  English  communications  can  enter  company  train- 
ing programs  to  specialize  in  answering  correspondence  or  telephone 
inquiries. 

According  to  an  Administrative  Management  Society  study,1  150  ex- 
ecutives, answering  a survey  questionnaire  rated  the  written  use  of  the 
English  language  as  the  skill  most  lacking  in  their  high  school  graduate 
employes.  Less  than  four  per  cent  graded  graduates  as  “good”  in  this 
category,  while  75  per  cent  rated  them  as  “poor”  or  “limited.”  A total 
of  52  per  cent  rated  the  graduates  as  poor  in  spelling. 

Executives  also  were  asked  their  opinions  on  six  subjects  commonly 
taught  in  the  business  curriculum.  Business  English  was  considered 
essential  by  65  per  cent  of  this  group.  This  study  indicates  that  high 
schools  need  to  do  a more  effective  job  in  teaching  pupils  how  to  handle 
communication  problems  adequately  in  the  business  office. 

Objectives 

The  way  in  which  business  English  is  taught  may  vary  extensively 
from  one  school  to  the  next.  Nevertheless,  there  are  objectives  that 
should  be  common  to  all  classes.  Some  of  the  significant  objectives  of 
business  English  follow: 

I.  The  pupil  shall  demonstrate  having  an  interest  in  language  as, 
indicated  by,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following  indicators: 

A.  Increasing  his  or  her  vocabulary  as  measured  by  pre-  and 
post-measurement  techniques. 

B.  Properly  using  the  new  vocabulary  derived  from  course  ma- 
terials in  classroom  discussions,  examinations  and  informal 
interview  training  sessions. 

1 “Executives  Rate  Graduates  'Poor'  in  English,  Spelling,’’  Administrative  Manage- 
ment, 28:66,  June,  1967. 
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C.  Properly  spelling,  using  proper  tense,  number  and  gender 
in  both  writing  and  speaking  in  all  assignments. 

II.  The  pupil  shall  create  and  prepare  written  compositions,  oral 
presentations  and  visual  displays  which  incorporate  the  basic 
principles  of  effective  communication. 

III.  The  pupil  shall  demonstrate  competency  to  express  ideas,  stories 
and  directions  clearly  and  concisely  in  the  first,  second  and  third 
person  narrative;  describe  a setting  and  evoke  a specified  mood; 
explain  a sequential  instruction  for  a process;  and  state  a posi- 
tion and  defend  it  with  evidence  for  a specific  audience. 

IV.  The  pupil  shall  appreciate  the  importance  of  communications 
in  promoting  understanding  and  goodwill  as  demonstrated  by 
writing  and  orally  presenting  in  a concise,  complete  and  con- 
siderate manner  various  types  of  business  communications. 

V.  The  pupil  shall  react  correctly,  as  defined  by  a criteria  check- 
list, to  the  basic  types  of  business  communication  problems  and 
shall  describe  and  use  several  correct  alternative  methods  of 
solving  them. 

VI.  The  pupil  shall  research,  investigate  and  prepare  a listing  of 
several  vocational  opportunities  in  the  field  of  business  com- 
munication. This  listing  shall  include  pertinent  data  concern- 
ing each  opportunity  such  as  qualifications,  financial  rewards, 
future  opportunities  and  availability  of  jobs. 

Teacher’s  Role 

Pupil  performance  can  be  inspired  by  a teacher  who  not  only  has  a 
command  of  the  English  language  but  is  enthusiastic  as  well.  It  is  the 
teacher’s  role  to  make  the  class  interesting  and  intellectually  meaningful. 
A teacher  of  this  subject  should  have  an  insatiable  curiosity  concerning 
the  origin  and  usage  of  words,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  English  gram- 
mar and  mechanics  and  the  ability  to  express  himself  clearly  in  writing 
and  speaking.  A knowledge  of  the  types  of  communication  used  in  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  an  understanding  of  business  organization,  is  also 
important. 

Rapport  with  young  people  is  necessary  to  lead  them  toward  success 
in  mastering  their  native  tongue.  As  there  is  a wide  divergence  in  lan- 
guage ability  among  high  school  pupils,  the  business  English  teacher 
needs  to  be  aware  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  each  pupil.  A 
pupil  who  uses  substandard  language  needs  assistance  from  an  under- 
standing instructor.  The  teacher  must  be  willing  to  teach  a pupil  the 
difference  between  the  various  levels  of  English  usage  and  encourage  him 
to  acquire  the  standard  English  skills  used  in  business  communication. 
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A professional  library  consisting  of  language  history,  English  grammar 
and  communication  books  should  be  available  to  the  business  English 
teacher.  A suggested  list  of  books  may  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

The  teacher  should  keep  in  perspective  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  im- 
portant in  the  study  of  business  English.  Class  time  can  be  dissipated 
through  senseless  arguments  on  some  minor  point  of  grammar  or 
punctuation  on  which  the  experts  in  the  held  do  not  agree.  In  English 
there  are  many  “gray  areas.”  While  a teacher  should  be  willing  to  admit 
that  there  may  be  several  alternatives  to  a communication  problem,  he 
should  persuade  his  pupils  to  strive  for  the  highest  standard  of  accuracy 
and  clearness  of  expression  possible  within  the  framework  of  standard 
English  usage. 

Pupil’s  Responsibility 

Achievement  in  business  English  usually  will  be  in  proportion  to  a 
pupil’s  desire  to  improve  his  communication  skills,  and  his  practice  of 
these  skills  must  extend  beyond  the  confines  of  the  business  English 
classroom.  Language  used  in  other  classes,  in  personal  letters  and  in 
telephone  calls  should  reflect  knowledge  and  skills  presented  in  this 
subject. 

Pupils  should  keep  assignment  sheets  in  their  notebooks  and  promptly 
record  daily  assignments.  They  also  should  keep  assignment  papers 
that  have  been  returned  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  their  mis- 
takes. Teachers  should  impress  upon  pupils  that  they  must  prepare 
their  work  accurately  and  neatly.  All  pupils’  projects  and  papers  should 
follow  the  format  requested  by  the  teacher.  The  business  English  class 
is  a good  place  for  the  teacher  to  guide  pupils  in  the  development  of 
proper  businesslike  habits,  such  as  recording  messages  and  instructions 
immediately,  addressing  superiors  and  peers  correctly  and  using  reference 
sources  accurately.  Pupils  should  be  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  their 
classmates,  be  courteous  and  attentive  and  be  constructive  in  offering 
criticisms  of  classmates’  presentations.  The  cooperative  effort  of  all  class 
members  can  promote  a desirable  learning  climate  in  the  classroom. 

The  importance  of  informing  pupils  of  their  role  in  the  classroom 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Only  when  pupils  are  aware  of  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  can  they  adequately  fulfill  their  obligations.  A short 
discussion  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  perhaps  a 
duplicated  outline  prepared  by  the  teacher  listing  course  objectives  and 
explaining  classroom  procedures  can  make  a big  difference  in  pupil 
achievement  and  class  harmony. 

Evaluation 

Tests  used  in  business  English  will  vary  according  to  the  learning 
situations  which  preceded  them  and  the  knowledge  being  evaluated. 
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There  are  many  standardized  English  fundamentals  tests  which  are 
available  from  publishing  companies. 

In  the  testing  of  business  English  procedures,  composing  business  let- 
ters may  serve  as  an  important  vehicle  for  evaluation.  These  letters 
may  be  scored  objectively  by  weighting  the  pupils’  ability  to  handle  cer- 
tain important  factors.  Proofreading  poorly  written  letters  is  another 
way  of  testing  pupils’  ability  to  recognize  and  correct  inaccuracies  and 
inexactness.  Finally,  a test  of  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  business  prac- 
tices may  consist  of  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  textbook  and 
on  important  points  brought  out  by  class  discussion. 

In  evaluation,  the  final  proof  is  in  the  performance  of  the  pupil  when 
he  obtains  a position  and  has  an  opportunity  to  use  his  English  knowl- 
edge in  a job  situation. 

Grade  Placement  and  Time  Factor 
As  indicated  in  the  Department  of  Education’s  guide,  The  Business 
Education  Curriculum,  business  English  is  suggested  as  a twelfth  grade 
subject.  The  senior  year  is  preferable  because  of  its  proximity  to  gradua- 
tion and  the  time  when  pupils  will  put  their  communication  skills  to 
vocational  use.  During  the  twelfth  year  of  school,  pupils  tend  to  be  more 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  effective  language  skills  and  are  concerned 
about  their  probable  success  in  a vocational  endeavor.  Because  of  the 
many  areas  of  communication  to  be  covered,  it  is  recommended  that 
business  English  be  offered  for  a full  year. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LANGUAGE  STUDY 

. . . since  the  beginning  of  human  society  language  has  been 
man’s  most  powerful  tool  in  conveying  his  thought,  in  giving 
form  to  his  activity,  in  formulating  his  hopes  and  plans  for  the 
future,  and  in  preserving  fuT  memory  of  the  useful  past. 

—Maurice  Fabre 

The  ability  to  communicate  effectively  is  basic  in  our  society.  Those 
who  have  difficulty  communicating  may  find  that  they  cannot  share  in 
many  of  the  activities  of  their  community.  Sharing  in  this  sense  im- 
plies both  giving  and  receiving.  Sometimes  the  witnessing  of  an  event 
or  the  viewing  of  a scene  is  enjoyed  and  appreciated  most  when  we  can 
share,  through  communication,  the  experience  with  others.  In  the  medi- 
cal field  psychiatrists  tell  us  that  sharing  is  essential  to  good  mental 
health. 

The  transference  of  thoughts  and  feelings  requires  presentation  and 
reception.  Perceiving  and  listening  are  different  from  seeing  and  hear- 
ing. The  latter  is  merely  the  awareness  of  sights  and  sounds.  When 
meaning  is  attached  to  the  words,  gestures  or  signals,  perception  and 
listening  take  place.  For  example,  the  traffic  light  is  a means  of  com- 
munication; however,  it  has  little  meaning  unless  the  significance  of 
the  colors  of  the  lights  is  explained  through  language  or  through  actions 
indicating  the  traffic  light’s  relevance  to  traffic  flow. 

People  communicate  poorly  because  of  not  having  had  similar  experi- 
ences. They  differ  in  mental  capacity,  education,  age,  geographic  loca- 
tion, income,  travel,  occupational  experience  and  social  position.  In 
our  democratic  society  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  secure  simi- 
lar experiences  for  all  persons  within  a given  group.  Citizens  in  a 
democracy  do  not  want  to  be  told  which  books  to  read,  where  to  travel 
or  what  job  to  take. 

Failure  to  communicate  sometimes  occurs  because  of  the  inability  of 
individuals  to  empathize  with  others.  There  is  an  American  Indian 
saying:  “Great  Spirit— Grant  that  I may  not  criticize  my  neighbor  until 
I have  walked  a mile  in  his  moccasins.”  It  is  easy  to  say  to  someone  who 
has  had  a misfortune,  “I  know  how  you  feel”;  but,  unless  you  have  had 
a similar  experience,  you  do  not  know  how  that  person  feels. 
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Improvements  in  communication  may  come  from  widespread  sharing 
of  books,  music,  painting  and  photography.  Radio  and  television  also  can 
help  people  to  hear  and  witness  events  and  share  similar  experiences. 

Sometimes  the  failure  to  communicate  is  based  on  economic  status. 
Very  often  those  pupils  who  come  from  the  upper  income  levels  do 
better  in  reading  and  language  skills  than  those  who  live  in  the  less 
affluent  sections  of  a community.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  pupils 
from  upper  income  families  are  exposed  to  more  books,  newspapers, 
plays  and  social  situations  at  an  early  age.  These  pupils  enter  school 
with  the  advantage  of  communicating  well  on  all  levels  and  continue 
to  surpass  their  less  affluent  peers  throughout  the  school  years. 

Another  reason  why  people  communicate  poorly  is  that  in  person-to- 
person  communications  there  are  often  more  speakers  than  listeners.  It 
takes  two  people  to  communicate— the  speaker  and  the  listener.  Only 
those  who  listen  with  intelligence,  interest  and  patience  will  be  receptive 
to  the  message. 

Arousing  a Pupil’s  Curiosity 

It  is  suggested  that  pupils  be  introduced  to  the  study  of  business 
English  by  arousing  their  curiosity  about  language.  Questions  such  as 
the  following  might  serve  this  purpose:  How  are  words  formed,  devel- 
oped and  changed?  What  is  computer  language?  What  are  the  basic 
types  of  communication  used  today?  These  and  similar  questions,  which 
are  discussed  by  two-way  communication,  can  help  to  arouse  pupil  inter- 
est in  the  skills  of  communication  and  provide  a deeper  appreciation  of 
language— what  it  is  and  what  it  can  do. 

Also,  it  is  possible  to  use  exercises  similar  to  the  one  found  in  a pub- 
lication of  a professional  organization.1  In  this  article  the  playing  of 
two  games  is  described,  each  game  using  an  illustration  of  five  square 
blocks  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  each  other.  In  one-way  communica- 
tion, a pupil  selected  by  his  peers  describes  the  squares  and  their  point 
of  contact  with  each  other  and  the  rest  of  the  class  draw  the  blocks  as 
he  describes  them.  In  two-way  communication,  a pupil  selected  by  his 
peers  also  describes  the  squares  and  their  point  of  contact  with  each 
other  and  the  rest  of  the  class  draw  the  blocks  as  he  describes  them.  If 
a pupil  is  not  satisfied  with  the  selected  pupil’s  description  in  two-way 
communication,  he  can  ask  questions.  The  questions  are  answered 
orally,  but  no  gestures  are  permitted.  The  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  both  types  of  communication  become  apparent.  The  results  of 
this  game,  as  indicated  in  the  article,  were: 

1.  Two-way  communication  takes  much  longer. 

2.  Two-way  communication  results  in  greater  accuracy  in  the  students’ 
drawings. 

x“An  Experiment  in  Communication,”  Today’s  Education,  58:64,  September,  1969. 
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3.  In  one-way  communication,  the  sender  feels  relatively  confident; 
the  receiver,  uncertain  or  frustrated. 

4.  In  two-way  communication,  the  sender  often  feels  frustrated  or 

angry;  the  receiver,  relatively  confident. 

Comments  by  Businessmen 

Teachers  may  wish  to  cite  opinions  of  local  businessmen  concerning 
the  importance  of  facility  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. These  opinions  may  be  obtained  in  writing  from  businessmen 
for  duplication  and  distribution  to  pupils.  A second  approach  would 
be  to  invite  a businessman  to  speak  to  the  class  concerning  his  views  on 
the  value  of  effective  communication  skills.  A third  method  would  be 
to  visit  local  business  offices  and  tape  record  interviews  with  several 
businessmen  presenting  their  views  on  this  subject.  This  method  would 
be  useful  especially  to  the  teacher  wrho  has  more  than  one  business 
English  class. 

History  of  Language 

The  evidence  of  rocks  and  fossils  is  available  to  help  one  learn  about 
ancient  world  history.  However,  when  it  comes  to  the  origin  of  speech, 
only  theories  can  be  formed.  These  theories  can  be  explored  by  reading 
about  them  in  encyclopedias  and  language  history  books. 

Many  factors  influence  language  growth.  First,  words  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  other  languages.  Second,  words  may  be  devised  by  the 
application  of  new  combinations.  Third,  entirely  new  words  may  be 
constructed  to  name  an  innovation  such  as  a discovery  or  an  invention. 
Other  differences  may  be  evidenced  by  the  temper  of  the  times,  distance 
and  custom.  Additional  forces  that  cause  languages  to  change  are  mis- 
pronunciation, misunderstanding,  faulty  recollection,  speech  imperfec- 
tions and  analogy. 

Many  aspects  of  a.  language  change.  For  instance,  the  Old  English 
word  for  wild  animal  was  deor  (probably  pronounced  day-or ) , and  it 
has  changed  in  spelling,  sound  and  meaning.  Today  it  is  pronounced 
and  spelled  deer  and  refers  to  a specific  wild  animal  with  antlers.  The 
word  animal,  borrowed  from  Latin,  is  now  used  to  convey  the  general 
meaning  of  the  Old  English  deor.  English  is  considered  a rich  language 
because  of  the  number  of  words  that  have  been  borrowed  from  other 
languages,  affording  a variety  of  ways  to  say  the  same  thing.  For  in- 
stance, the  English  word  kingly  may  be  replaced  by  the  French  word 
royal  or  the  Latin  word  regal. 

Modern  English 

The  story  of  the  English  language  is  a long  and  fascinating  one. 
Philologists  generally  divide  the  story  of  the  English  language  into  three 
periods;  namely,  Old  English  (499-1100),  Middle  English  (1100-1500), 
and  Modern  English  (1500-Present  Day).  A brief  sketch  is  presented 
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to  familiarize  teachers  with  the  history  of  modern  English  as  well  as  to 
whet  their  appetites  for  further  study  of  this  interesting  aspect  of  the 
English  tongue. 

From  early  times  English  has  had  a tendency  to  shorten  pronuncia- 
tion. Certain  spellings,  which  were  originally  phonetic,  have  been  re- 
tained long  after  their  pronunciation  has  changed.  For  instance,  the 
final  e,  which  in  Chaucer’s  day  was  usually  pronounced  as  a separate 
syllable,  is  now  silent,  or  has  been  dropped  entirely,  in  many  modern 
English  words.  Silent  letters  are  found  in  many  English  words  such  as 
often,  knife  and  through.  These  silent  letters  cause  spelling  difficulty. 

In  the  1700’s  English  lacked  the  abstract  terms  needed  for  expressing 
ideas.  Since  Latin  had  been  in  use  in  England  for  a long  time,  most  of 
our  abstract  nouns  were  borrowed  from  Latin  roots,  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes. Greek  also  was  being  taught  in  the  church  schools  and  universi- 
ties at  that  time,  and  derivatives  from  Greek  began  to  appear  more 
frequently.  Greek  has  been  the  source  of  many  scientific  terms  as  well 
as  poetic  and  philosophic  terms.  Most  English  words  that  begin  with 
rh  and  those  which  have  the  roots  philo  (love) , tele  (far)  and  phon 
(sound)  come  from  Greek.  The  names  of  some  of  our  modern  busi- 
ness machines  originated  from  Latin  or  Greek  words. 

The  American  Indian  and  Spanish  languages  began  to  influence  the 
English  language  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Words  such  as  tomahawk, 
wampum  and  wigwam  came  directly  from  the  Indian  dialects;  while 
potato  and  cocoa  came  from  the  Indian  tribes  by  way  of  Spanish  set- 
tlers. In  the  centuries  to  come  thousands  of  new  words  came  into  En- 
glish as  a result  of  discoveries,  inventions  and  the  colonization  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Between  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  nineteenth  century,  certain 
peculiarities  appeared  in  printed  material.  They  were  as  follows: 

1.  Sentences  and  paragraphs  were  much  longer  than  those  found  to- 
day. 

2.  The  last  word  on  each  page  was  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  next 
page  to  assist  those  reading  aloud. 

3.  Capital  letters  were  used  frequently,  stemming  from  the  German 
practice  of  capitalizing  nouns. 

4.  The  letter  s had  a long  line  through  it,  thereby  resembling  the 
letter  / today. 

5.  Sentences  were  sprinkled  liberally  with  colons  and  semicolons. 

6.  Spelling  differed  because  dictionaries  similar  to  the  ones  used  to- 
day were  not  available. 

Noah  Webster,  whose  first  spelling  book  appeared  in  1783,  was  the 
chief  advocate  for  standardizing  American  words;  however,  some  of  his 
suggestions  for  spelling  revision  were  quite  radical.  EJltimately,  he  be- 
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came  more  conservative  and  produced  the  first  American  dictionary  in 
1828. 


In  the  400  years  since  modern  English  emerged,  words  have  continu- 
ously been  borrowed  from  other  tongues.  The  following  is  a list  of  words 
English  has  borrowed  from  other  languages: 

design  (French)  kimono  (Japanese) 

embargo  (Spanish)  kindergarten  (German) 

fiasco  (Italian)  lei  (Hawaiian) 

igloo  (Eskimo)  ski  (Norwegian) 

kangaroo  (Australian)  succotash  (American  Indian) 

khaki  (Hindustani)  tea  (Chinese) 


It  has  been  through  these  additions  that  English  has  gained  a larger 
and  more  varied  vocabulary  than  any  other  language.  With  a large  va- 
riety of  words  from  which  to  choose,  a person  can  communicate  more 
precisely  and  describe  his  feelings  and  ideas  more  accurately. 

In  1800  there  were  less  than  100,000  words  in  the  English  vocabu- 
lary. Today,  there  are  more  than  five  times  that  number.  Approxi- 
mately 250,000  words,  or  half  of  the  English  vocabulary,  have  grown  from 
an  estimated  800  root  words.  English  is  used  by  roughly  400  million 
people  throughout  the  world.  The  only  language  used  by  more  people 
is  Chinese. 


Surnames 

The  origin  of  surnames  is  an  interesting  study.  Most  common  English 
surnames  were  derived  from  personal  characteristics,  such  as  Little, 
Small,  Short  and  Young;  from  locations,  such  as  Hill,  Brooks  and 
Wood;  from  occupations,  such  as  Baker,  Miller,  Weaver,  Smith  and 
Shepherd;  from  official  titles  or  positions,  such  as  Mayer  (Mayor) , King, 
Parson  and  Priest;  and  from  first  names,  such  as  Johnson  (The  son  of 
John) . 

Place  Names 

Places  derived  their  names  much  the  same  as  people  did.  Place  names 
often  provide  historical  significance  to  the  areas  they  designate.  The 
sources  which  have  provided  most  places  with  names  are  the  topography 
of  the  land,  such  as  Valleyview;  incidents,  such  as  Oxford  in  England, 
located  at  a shallow  place  in  the  river  where  teamsters  drove  their  oxen 
across;  founders,  such  as  Harrisburg,  named  after  John  Harris,  and 
Pennsylvania  (Penn’s  Woods)  , named  after  William  Penn;  buildings 
or  other  structures,  such  as  Woodbridge;  American  Indian  names,  such 
as  Shickshinny  and  the  Susquehanna  River;  cities  in  foreign  lands,  such 
as  Berwick  and  Berlin;  and  local  industry,  such  as  Steelton.  Some  un- 
usual place  names  include  Tin  Cup,  Colorado  and  Snow  Shoe,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Writing 

In  primitive  systems  of  writing  the  characters  are  symbolic  of  the 
concept;  whereas,  in  advanced  writing  systems  the  characters  correspond 
to  spoken  sounds.  These  sounds  are  symbolic  of  the  idea,  emotion,  or 
observation  a person  wishes  to  convey.  When  a written  form  of  a lan- 
guage has  been  devised,  the  spoken  tongue  which  precedes  it  becomes 
more  stable.  The  many  unwritten  primitive  languages  have  dialects 
which  are  constantly  changing.  There  are  a great  many  dialects  in  lan- 
guages, such  as  Chinese,  where  the  written  symbol  represents  the  thought 
instead  of  the  sound. 

Writing  began  as  pictographs— symbols  which  resembled  definite  ob- 
jects such  as  a man  or  a fish.  Since  the  number  of  pictured  objects  is 
limited,  ideographs  were  devised.  Ideographs  are  symbols  of  actions  and 
ideas;  for  instance,  the  Chinese  combined  their  pictographs  for  “eye” 
and  “water”  to  form  the  concept  of  “tear.” 

The  Sumerians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  started  with  a 
picto-icleographic  system  and  then  began  to  give  certain  characters  a 
sound  value.  The  Egyptian  symbol  for  “sun,”  which  was  a picture  of 
the  sun,  also  was  used  to  represent  the  sound  re  occurring  in  other  longer 
words. 

The  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  are  credited  with  completely  dropping 
the  ideographic  connection  of  their  written  symbols  and  developing 
phonetic  values  for  them.  This  was  perhaps  the  beginning  of  a true 
phonetic  alphabet. 

Alphabet 

The  earliest  known  phonetic  alphabet,  in  which  written  symbols  rep- 
resent sounds  rather  than  objects  or  ideas,  was  discovered  in  inscrip- 
tions found  near  Mount  Sinai  and  believed  to  date  back  to  1500  B.C. 
This  Semitic  alphabet  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  later  adopted  by 
the  Romans.  The  English  alphabet  is  based  on  the  Roman  alphabet. 

Names  applied  to  Semitic  alphabetic  symbols  offer  a clue  to  their 
pictographic  origin.  The  Semitic  word  for  ox  is  aleph  and  the  symbol 
used  to  represent  that  sound  depicts  the  head  of  an  ox.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  letter  A from  the  ancient  Semitic  symbol  can  be  seen  in 
Figure  1.  Seventeen  letters  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  are  said  to  have 
pictographic  connotations.  Teachers  may  refer  to  an  encyclopedia  for 
the  development  of  other  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  as  they  relate 
to  the  ancient  Semitic  symbols. 

The  Greeks  not  only  borrowed  the  Semitic  alphabet  but  also  bor- 
rowed the  sounds  of  the  letters  with  certain  modifications.  Ehe  English 
word  alphabet  was  adopted  from  the  Roman  term  alphabetum.  The 
term  alphabetum  can  be  traced  through  Greek  to  the  first  two  letters 
(aleph  and  beth)  of  the  ancient  Semitic  alphabet. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LETTER 


A” 


THE  EGYPTIANS,  about  3000  B.C., 
drew  a symbol  of  an  ox’s  head. 


THE  SEMITES,  about  1500  B.C., 
simplified  the  Egyptian  symbol. 


THE  PHOENICIANS,  about  1000  B.C.. 
simplified  the  Semitic  letter. 


THE  GREEKS,  about  600  B.C., 
called  their  first  letter  alpha. 


THE  ROMANS,  about  A.D.  114,  gave 
the  letter  "A”  its  present  shape. 


From  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  © 1968 
Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corporation 


Figure  1.  Historical  background  of  the  letter  “A" 


Conclusion 

Pupils  should  gain  a better  appreciation  for  and  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  importance  of  good  communications  by  studying  the  origin 
and  development  of  language  and  communications.  Some  pupils  may 
want  to  further  their  study  in  this  area,  and  an  adequate  selection  of 
reference  books  on  their  level  should  enable  them  to  do  so. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
VOCABULARY 

. . . a first  rule  in  improving  your  vocabulary  is  to  improve  the 
range  and  depth  of  your  experiences. 

—Edgar  Dale 

An  adequate  vocabulary  could  be  the  difference  between  obtaining  a 
mediocre  or  a challenging  office  position.  Vocabulary  building  involves 
mastering  new  words  and  adding  meanings  to  words  previously  acquired. 
A word  is  mastered  if  a pupil  recognizes  and  knows  its  meaning  when 
he  sees  and  hears  it  and  if  he  uses  the  word  correctly  when  he  speaks  and 
writes  it. 

The  dictionary  is  a valuable  aid  in  learning  new  words  as  well  as  an 
important  reference  tool  for  use  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  business 
office.  A comprehensive  unit  on  dictionary  usage  has  been  developed 
and  is  included  in  this  chapter. 

An  educated  person  is  expected  to  know  how  to  spell;  however,  this 
is  not  an  easy  task,  because  spelling  is  not  always  logical  or  consistent. 
By  using  a combination  of  methods  as  presented  in  this  chapter,  teach- 
ers can  help  pupils  improve  their  spelling  habits. 

Vocabulary  Development 

Vocabulary  study  can  be  projected  in  two  directions.  First,  it  should  be 
presented  early  in  the  course  as  a specific  unit  of  study.  Second,  it  ought 
to  be  a continuous  process  and  should  permeate  the  entire  business 
English  course. 

A vocabulary  unit  of  study  would  include  the  significance  of  words, 
what  they  are  and  what  they  can  do;  the  study  of  word  structure,  their 
roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes;  the  study  of  word  meanings  and  the  necessity 
to  use  the  correct  word;  the  importance  of  accuracy  in  spelling;  and  the 
introduction  of  unfamiliar  vocabulary  to  increase  a pupil’s  storehouse 
of  words. 

Since  words  are  similar  to  people  in  that  they  have  personalities  and 
belong  to  families,  vocabulary  study  can  be  presented  in  related  word 
groups.  For  example,  one  exercise  may  be  on  legal  terminology,  one  on 
words  used  in  the  field  of  finance,  and  another  on  vocabulary  in  the  res- 
taurant business.  Word  study  should  include  pronunciation,  spelling, 
definition  and  the  uses  of  words  within  context. 
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Teachers  may  wish  to  assign  small  groups  of  words  weekly.  The  first 
five  minutes  of  each  class  period  could  be  used  for  recall  exercises  which 
would  include  word  meaning,  word  choice  and  spelling.  A short  test 
would  be  given  weekly  and  include  a representative  group  of  words  that 
have  accumulated  during  the  grading  period.  This  weekly  cumulative 
quiz  would  necessitate  pupils  reviewing  words  that  were  presented  in 
previous  weeks. 


Pupil  Involvement 

Vocabulary  improvement  is  most  successful  when  it  evolves  from  work 
the  class  is  doing  and  when  pupils  associate  new  words  within  a given 
context.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  locate  unfamiliar  vocabulary 
words  from  as  many  sources  as  possible.  These  sources  may  include  du- 
plicated lists  provided  by  the  teacher;  printed  sources,  such  as  newspapers, 
magazines,  books,  pamphlets,  menus  and  programs;  and  auditory  me- 
dia, such  as  television,  radio  and  lectures. 

Newspaper  headlines  sometimes  provide  words  for  vocabulary  study. 
Pupils  may  find  their  meanings  given  in  the  context  of  the  article.  Ad- 
vertisements may  lead  to  new  words,  and  the  comics  sometimes  provide 
interesting  vocabulary.  A bulletin  board  display  could  be  developed 
containing  clippings  of  vocabulary  illustrations  extracted  from  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals. 

Some  teachers  have  their  pupils  maintain  information  about  vocabu- 
lary in  an  organized  manner.  One  method  would  be  to  use  a loose-leaf 
binder  or  a stenographer’s  notebook.  A system  that  has  merit  is  the 
use  of  3 x 2i/2  cards  which  may  be  secured  by  cutting  5x3  cards  in  half. 
Flexibility  is  the  chief  advantage  of  using  cards.  They  can  be  placed 
in  alphabetic  order  or  any  other  sequence  desired,  and  cards  this  size 
are  easily  carried  in  a boy’s  pocket  or  a girl’s  pocketbook. 

In  addition  to  the  word,  each  entry  should  include  syllabication,  dia- 
critical marks,  source  of  pupil’s  first  contact  with  the  word  and  its  defi- 
nition. Another  aid  would  be  to  include  the  sentence  in  which  the 
word  was  discovered.  The  context  may  assist  pupils  in  remembering  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

Cards  also  can  be  used  as  teaching  aids  by  placing  the  word  on  one 
side  of  the  card  and  the  definition  on  the  opposite  side.  Pupils  can 
master  the  vocabulary  by  looking  at  the  word,  recalling  its  definition 
and  flipping  the  card  to  check  their  accuracy.  An  example  of  a vocabu- 
lary card  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 
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Front 


Back 


cogent  (adjective)  ko  gent 
Source:  shorthand  textbook 


compelling,  convincing,  valid 

She  has  a cogent  reason  for 
asking  that  question. 


Figure  2.  Vocabulary  card 

Vocabulary  Exercises 

If  pupils  learn  a basic  list  of  roots  and,  in  addition,  some  of  the  com- 
mon prefixes  and  suffixes,  they  will  acquire  a helpful  formula  for  learning 
the  meanings  of  many  words  with  which  they  may  come  into  contact.  The 
following  exercises  have  been  developed  as  suggested  activities  in  provid- 
ing pupils  with  this  basic  knowledge. 

A list  of  words  from  a family,  such  as  graph  (to  write)  , may  be  given 
to  pupils.  The  pupils  may  then  be  asked  to  check  the  dictionary  for  the 
meaning  of  each  syllable  and  write  it  beside  the  word.  For  example: 


Words 


Graph  Family 

Definition 


graph  to  write  (in  a broad  sense) 

addressograph  address  -f-  write 

biography 

bibliography 

geography 

graphic 

graphology 

lithograph 

mimeograph 

paragraph 

phonograph 

photograph 

stenography 

The  following  is  a list  of  roots  which  teachers  may  give  as  an  assign- 
ment. Pupils  should  be  asked  first  to  define  the  root;  second,  to  supply 
a list  of  at  least  three  words  built  upon  each  root;  third,  to  give  the 
meaning  of  each  word;  and  fourth,  to  use  each  word  in  a sentence. 
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aqua 

cred 

multi 

aud 

die 

phone 

auto 

fer 

phys 

bene 

fort 

port 

bio 

logy 

tele 

cent 

micro 

terra 

chron 

mono 

Pupils  should  be  given  a 

duplicated  list  of  words  and  asked  to  find 

the  meaning  of  each  part.  An  example  would  be  the  word  autobiogra- 

phy.  In  analyzing  it,  one  finds  self  -j-  life  -)- 

write,  which  is  stating: 

one’s  life  history  written  by 

oneself.  The  following  is  a suggested  list 

of  words  for  an  assignment. 

audible 

educator 

portable 

automobile 

geography 

spectator 

biography 

manuscript 

speedometer 

circumference 

microphone 

subscribe 

democracy 

monologue 

telephone 

dismiss 

pedometer 

telescope 

Pupils  should  be  familiar 

with  some  of  the 

common  prefixes,  which 

are:  anti- 

extra- 

pre- 

bi- 

in-,  im-,  ir- 

pro- 

circum- 

inter- 

re- 

con-,  com- 

mal- 

semi- 

contra- 

medi- 

sub- 

de- 

mis- 

super- 

demi- 

per- 

trans- 

dis-,  dif- 

poly- 

tri- 

ex-,  e- 

post- 

un- 

Prefixes  shade  or  direct  the 

meaning  of  the  roots  that  follow.  Have  pu- 

pils  underline  the  prefix  in  each  of  the  following  words  and  explain 

how  it  affects  the  meaning 

of  the  root  port,  meaning  “to  carry.” 

de  port 

import 

transport 

export 

re  port 

Pupils  also  should  be  familiar  with  some  of  the  common  suffixes,  which 

are: 

-able,  -ible 

-ing 

-like 

-age 

-ion 

-ly 

-ant 

-ish 

-ment 

-ent 

-ist 

-ness 

-er,  -or 

-ize,  -ise 

-ous 

-ful 

-less 

-ship 

-hood 

-let 

-ward 
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Suffixes  alter  words  turning  them  into  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs  and 
verbs.  Direct  pupils  to  underline  the  suffix  in  each  of  the  following 
words  and  explain  how  it  affects  the  usage  or  meaning  of  the  root  word. 
Also,  have  pupils  compile  their  own  lists  of  words  involving  suffixes, 
advantage  hopeful  journal 

advantageous  hopefully  journalism 

advantageously  hopefulness  journalist 

journalistic 

journalize 


During  the  twentieth  century,  thousands  of  scientific  inventions  have 
been  produced  and  processes  discovered.  Each  one  of  these  inventions 
and  processes  had  to  be  named  before  it  could  be  used  by  others. 
Words  are  devised  by  using  roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes  in  new  combina- 
tions. The  word  television  was  invented  during  the  twentieth  century 
by  combining  the  Greek  tele,  meaning  “far,”  with  vision,  the  Latin  root 
“to  see.” 

Here  are  some  coined  words  that  have  been  devised  for  commercial 
products: 

Frigidaire  Mimeograph  Thermos 

Kodak  Mobiloil  Vitalis 

Linotype  Pyrex  Kleenex 


Some  words  are  derived  from  names  of  people  who  invented  or  dis- 
covered something.  For  instance,  the  electrical  unit  of  power— the  watt— 
derives  its  name  from  James  Watt,  the  Scottish  inventor.  Pupils  may 
find  the  derivation  of  the  following  words  by  using  a dictionary. 


ampere 

galvanize 

ohm 

atlas 

macadam 

pasteurize 

boycott 

maverick 

psyche 

cereal 

mercury 

quisling 

czar 

mesmerize 

volt 

Words  may  be  derived  from  place  names  where  they  were  first  ob- 
tained. The  teacher  might  assign  a word  of  this  type  to  each  pupil 
in  the  class  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a report  on  the  derivation  of  the 
word.  The  following  list,  which  could  be  the  basis  for  interesting  re- 
ports, contains  a representative  group  of  words  derived  from  place 


names. 

bedlam 

cologne 

italics 

calico 

copper 

meander 

canter 

frankfurter 

muslin 

cashmere 

chinaware 

hamburger 

parchment 
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Similar  Words 

Pupils  need  to  be  aware  of  similar  words  and  homonyms  to  be  sure 
of  using  the  proper  word  and  to  have  assurance  of  correct  spelling.  Sen- 
tences may  be  composed  where  pupils  have  to  make  a choice  between  two 
similar  words.  In  the  examples  which  follow,  the  correct  word  has  been 
italicized. 

1.  If  he  doesn’t  ( accept , except)  the  promotion,  he  may  lose  his 
seniority  with  the  company. 

2.  Everyone  will  stay  in  the  room  (accept,  except ) the  candidates. 

3.  Harrisburg  is  the  ( capital , capitol)  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  The  rotunda  in  the  (capital,  capitol)  is  beautiful. 

5.  He  (choose,  chose)  the  alternate  method. 

6.  The  purchaser  will  ( choose , chose)  the  color  he  wishes. 

7.  The  breakdown  was  caused  by  a (loose,  lose)  bolt. 

8.  Did  she  (loose,  lose)  her  notebook? 

A selected  group  of  homonyms  and  similar  words  with  which  pupils 
should  be  familiar  may  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Synonyms 

Synonyms  may  be  used  in  a message  to  add  variety,  to  adapt  the  level 
of  vocabulary  to  the  reader  and  to  be  more  definitive.  While  synonyms 
have  the  same  basic  meanings  as  their  counterparts,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  usually  each  synonym  has  a slightly  different  shade  of  mean- 
ing. For  instance,  in  the  dictionary  the  word  pay  lists  the  following  as 
synonyms:  compensate,  remunerate,  reimburse,  recompense,  satisfy  and 
indemnify.  While  these  words  have  the  same  general  meaning,  each 
one  has  a distinct  definition,  which  makes  it  possible  to  express  specific 
shades  of  meaning.  The  wealth  of  synonyms  in  the  English  language 
results  from  the  number  of  languages  involved  in  the  development  of 
English  through  the  centuries.  An  excellent  source  for  exercises  in  the 
use  of  synonyms  is  a Section  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  entitled  “Use  the 
Right  Word.”  Books  on  philology  and  word  games  also  are  helpful 
in  developing  vocabulary  depth. 

A suggested  exercise  to  give  pupils  practice  in  finding  and  using 
synonyms  is  given  in  the  following  paragraph.  When  this  exercise  is  in- 
troduced, the  class  should  be  instructed  to  write  in  each  blank  space  a 
synonym  for  the  word  listed  in  parenthesis  after  each  sentence.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  first  sentence  “find”  is  a synonym  a pupil  might  select  for 
“locate.”  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  use  the  dictionary  and  thesaurus 
for  assistance  in  solving  this  exercise. 

1.  The  file  clerk  was  unable  to  find  the  information,  (locate) 

2.  The  statement  contained  an  incorrect  amount,  (erroneous) 
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3.  Our  inadequate  supply  will  not  meet  the  heavy  demand,  (insuf- 
ficient) 

4.  The  company  should  reimburse  her  for  the  amount  she  paid  for 
the  dictionary,  (repay) 

5.  Because  of  the  excellent  service  he  rendered  during  the  convention, 
the  association  compensated  him  for  his  work,  (paid) 

6.  The  incorrect  figures  on  the  statement  gave  the  directors  an  er- 
roneous picture  of  our  company,  (incorrect) 

7.  As  the  clerk  was  unable  to  locate  the  file,  he  had  to  find  the  infor- 
mation elsewhere,  (find) 

Acronyms 

Some  pupils  may  not  be  familiar  with  acronyms.  While  most  pupils 
may  have  heard  of  the  term  scuba,  few  will  know  that  the  word  was 
formed  from  the  successive  initial  letters  of  “self-contained  underwater 
breathing  apparatus.”  Other  acronyms  include  radar  (radio  detecting 
and  ranging)  , sonar  (sound  navigation  ranging) , and  laser  (/ight  am- 
plification by  stimulated  emission  of  radiation)  . 

Dictionary  Usage 

Facility  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  a basic  skill  in  the  business 
office.  See  Figure  3.  Pupils  need  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 


Figure  3.  Pupil  using  a dictionary 
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contents  and  organization  of  a good  dictionary.  To  develop  confidence 
they  need  sufficient  practice  in  using  the  various  sections  of  this  im- 
portant reference  tool. 

Pupils  may  be  interested  in  learning  why  words  are  initially  placed  in 
the  dictionary,  how  their  meanings  are  changed  and  who  makes  the 
decisions.  A group  of  scholars,  called  lexicographers,  review  the  deluge 
of  words  that  are  written  and  spoken  throughout  the  country.  Lexicogra- 
phers are  educated  to  recognize  when  a word  is  written  or  spoken  with 
a slight  change  in  meaning  from  the  conventional  usage.  The  word  is 
underlined  and  processed  on  a citation  slip  (5x3  index  card)  . Several 
citation  slips  for  words  beginning  with  mini  are  shown  in  Figure  4. 
These  slips  show  how  the  words  were  used  in  context,  by  whom  and 
the  date. 

Each  card  represents  a newly  coined  word  or  an  old  word  used  in  a 
new  way.  One  publishing  company  reports  that  several  thousand  slips 
are  added  to  the  citation  files  daily.  Its  files  are  considered  irreplaceable 
and  are  insured  for  over  a million  dollars.  The  evidence  presented  in 
the  citation  files  helps  lexicographers  determine  which  words  should  be 
included  in  the  dictionary  and  how  each  should  be  defined. 

This  continual  checking  requires  the  reading  of  numerous  books,  maga- 
zines, trade  journals  and  brochures.  In  addition  radio  and  television 
programs  are  monitored,  and  public  speeches  are  perused. 

Pupils  should  be  aware  that  dictionaries  report  only  how  people  use 
the  language.  Although  it  is  used  as  an  authority  by  students  and 
writers,  it  is  not  dictatorial.  Dr.  Philip  B.  Gove,  editor  of  Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary , says:  “The  proper  function  of  the  dic- 
tionary maker  is  to  record  the  language  as  it  is  used  by  the  majority  of 
its  users,  not  to  create  it  or  legislate  concerning  it.” 

A unit  on  the  dictionary  should  be  taught  early  in  the  course,  with 
subsequent  exercises  assigned  throughout  the  year.  Review  exercises  will 
help  pupils  remain  aware  of  the  storehouse  of  information  available  in 
this  reference  source.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  dictionary 
in  all  phases  of  business  English. 

One  teacher  reports  letting  her  pupils  develop  a list  of  “contest”  ques- 
tions based  on  material  found  in  the  dictionary.  Each  pupil  devises  one 
question  which  is  subsequently  combined  with  those  of  his  classmates. 
The  list  is  duplicated  and  distributed  to  the  class  members.  Each  pupil, 
armed  with  a dictionary,  strives  to  find  the  answers  to  the  questions  on 
the  list.  The  teacher  reports  that  this  “game”  is  usually  effective  in  help- 
ing pupils  discover  the  abundance  of  information  found  in  this  reference 
source. 

If  possible,  there  should  be  a dictionary  available  for  each  pupil  in 
the  class.  Having  a dictionary  at  every  desk  may  bring  pupils  closer  to 
the  revered  “dictionary  habit.”  Some  schools  provide  classroom  sets  of 
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dictionaries  on  mobile  carts  which  can  be  shared  by  teachers  using  dif- 
ferent classrooms  throughout  the  day.  Inexpensive  paperback  dictionaries 
are  available  for  individual  pupil  purchase;  however,  they  are  not  as 
inclusive  as  the  standard-size  dictionaries  and  are  not  recommended  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  school  does  not  provide  dictionaries  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

An  analysis  of  business  English  courses  of  study  reveals  that  limited 
practice  material  is  available  for  dictionary  mastery.  However,  pub- 
lishers of  dictionaries  do  provide  pamphlets  containing  guides  for  the 
use  of  their  publications  with  suggested  exercises  for  classroom  use. 

Initially,  it  is  important  that  pupils  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
contents  and  organization  of  the  dictionary  being  used.  Explanatory 
notes  concerning  the  main  entry  and  pronunciation  guides  should  be  ex- 
plored to  provide  pupils  with  a knowledge  of  the  symbols  used. 

Next,  pupils  should  be  given  practice  in  using  the  alphabetic  guide 
words  found  at  the  top  of  each  page  in  the  dictionary  and  shown  how 
a glance  at  the  guide  words  facilitates  the  finding  of  words.  The  ability 
to  locate  words  in  approximately  15  to  20  seconds  can  be  developed  if 
pupils  know  the  alphabet  thoroughly,  open  the  dictionary  near  the 
proper  place  and  use  the  guide  words. 

Two  methods  can  be  used  to  give  pupils  practice  in  this  area.  First, 
the  teacher  may  pronounce  a word  for  all  pupils  to  locate.  The  one 
finding  it  first  may  either  raise  his  hand,  stand  up,  start  reading  the 
definition  or  give  the  page  number.  Second,  the  teacher  can  duplicate 
a list  of  words  chosen  at  random  from  the  dictionary.  As  the  pupils  look 
up  each  word,  the  page  number  where  the  entry  is  found  is  written  next 
to  the  word  on  the  duplicated  list.  Pupils  then  can  time  themselves 
on  their  ability  to  locate  words. 

Developing  Competency 

Pupils  should  analyze  dictionary  entries  to  observe  what  a wealth  of 
information  they  contain.  The  main  entry  of  words  in  a good  dictionary 
provides  information  on  spelling,  syllabication,  pronunciation,  part  of 
speech,  etymology,  meanings  and  usage,  capitalization,  synonyms  and 
certain  irregular  forms. 

Sometimes  pupils  may  be  heard  to  exclaim,  “I  can’t  find  this  word  in 
the  dictionary!”  The  problem  usually  is  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
ways  in  which  common  English  sounds  are  written.  For  instance,  the 
sound  of  k may  be  written  as  c,  ch,  ck,  ccj  or  qu,  and  the  sound  of  / 
may  be  represented  by  ph.  Pupils  can  be  provided  with  charts  which 
indicate  the  common  spellings  of  sounds  in  English.  Words  containing 
these  sounds  can  be  dictated  by  the  teacher  while  the  pupils  try  to  find 
the  words  in  their  dictionaries,  using  the  sound  clues  given  on  the 
charts. 
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The  following  exercises  are  suggested  for  developing  competency  in 
dictionary  usage.  Appropriate  exercises  may  be  duplicated  for  classroom 
use. 

Finding  Words.  Pupils  should  be  asked  to  find  the  following  words  in 
a dictionary  as  the  teacher  dictates  them  at  random— not  in  alphabetic 
order— to  the  class.  Teachers  should  stress  the  use  of  alphabetic  guide 


words  and  may  wish  to  add  words  to  this  list. 

accede 

encompass 

pharmaceutical 

bona  fide 

germane 

psychology 

chaos 

interim 

usury 

docile 

knave 

verbatim 

emphatic 

neophyte 

zealous 

Word  Division.  Instruct  pupils  to  indicate  where  the  following  words 

may  be  divided  into  syllables  according  to  the  dictionary. 

accurate 

deteriorate 

inconvenient 

company 

emulate 

permanent 

correspondence 

genealogy 

vaccination 

Pronunciation.  Have 

pupils  check  the  correct 

pronunciation  of  the 

following  words. 

apathetic 

infamous 

mnemonic 

apropos 

inundate 

panacea 

chateau 

irreparable 

phenomenon 

comparable 

liaison 

preferable 

cursory 

minutiae 

rescind 

Parts  of  Speech.  Ask 

pupils  to  list  the  parts 

of  speech  for  the  fol- 

lowing  words. 

after 

general 

manuscript 

consume 

in 

sincere 

drive 

like 

sound 

Definition.  Ask  pupils  what  change  of  meaning  occurs  when  the  ac- 

cent  is  shifted  in  the  following  words. 

conduct 

record 

increase 

reject 

perfect 

subject 

Assign  the  following  w 

rords  to  be  defined. 

amanuensis 

deluge 

insatiable 

chaos 

facile 

peruse 

cognizant 

hypocrisy 

trepidation 
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Have  pupils  find  the  differences  in  meaning  between  the  following 
words. 

affect  and  effect  lie  and  lay 

anecdote  and  antidote  pay  and  reimburse 

biannual  and  biennial  to,  too,  and  two 


Some  words  have  many  different  meanings  depending  upon  the  area 
in  which  they  are  used.  Assign  the  word  scale  to  be  defined  in  the 
following  fields. 

drawing  music 

measuring  zoology 

Synonyms.  Have  pupils  list  two  synonyms  for  each  of  the  following 
words. 

evident  separate 

indicate  vacillate 


Plurals.  Assign  the  formation  of  plurals  of  the  following  words, 

book  memorandum  shelf 

Chinese  mother-in-law  stylus 


Etymology.  Ask  pupils  to  look  up  the  following  words  and  find  the 
language  or  languages  from  which  each  is  derived. 

algebra  kimono  skill 

book  kindergarten  studio 

chocolate  menu  transcript 

crisis  mocassin 

day  secretary 

Abbreviations.  Assign  the  following  abbreviations  for  pupils  to  define, 
e.g.  i.e.  FDIC 

et  al  NYSE  , yrs. 

FOB  PBX 


Biographical.  This  type  of  information  can  be  valuable  for  purposes 
of  spelling  a name,  identifying  an  historical  figure  and  pronouncing  a 
name  correctly  when  making  an  oral  presentation.  The  following  ques- 
tions are  suggested  for  this  exercise. 

How  is  the  name  Hippocrates  spelled?  (This  question  should  be 

given  orally.) 

For  what  is  Elbert  Hubbard  known? 

What  was  the  nationality  of  Hendrik  Ibsen? 

How  is  the  last  name  of  the  French  painter  Claude  Monet  pronounced? 

Gazetteer.  Ask  pupils  to  check  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  following 
place  names  and  to  answer  the  two  geographical  questions. 
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Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Illinois 


Kyoto,  Japan 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Yosemite  National  Park 


What  is  the  approximate  population  of  Pennsylvania? 

What  name  do  the  Germans  use  for  their  country? 

Common  English-Given  Names.  Some  dictionaries  provide  the  reader 
with  information  concerning  the  origin  of  a name  or  its  equivalent  in 
another  language.  The  following  list  of  questions  relative  to  names 
might  be  asked. 

What  is  the  French  translation  for  John? 

What  do  the  names  David,  Robert  and  Edward  mean? 

Karen  is  a variation  of  what  name? 

What  meaning  is  given  to  the  name  Audrey? 

Colleges  and  Universities.  Some  dictionaries  provide  the  reader  with 
information  about  degree-granting  institutions.  The  entry  may  include 
student  enrollment,  date  founded,  location  and  coeducational  status. 
The  following  questions  are  suggested. 

When  was  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  founded? 

Is  Temple  University  a coeducational  institution? 

Where  is  Wilkes  College  located? 

Writers’  and  Proofreaders’  Marks.  An  office  employee  needs  to  be 
familiar  with  writing  and  proofreading  symbols  which  may  be  found  in 
a dictionary.  The  following  are  a few  questions  that  might  be  asked  in 
this  area. 

What  words  are  usually  italicized  in  print? 

What  does  an  ellipsis  denote? 

Define  the  following  proofreading  marks:  #,  w.f.,  tr.,  stet. 

Miscellaneous  Information.  Dictionaries  contain  a wealth  of  miscel- 
laneous information.  The  following  questions  will  serve  as  stimuli  to 
acquaint  pupils  with  some  of  the  information  that  can  be  obtained  from 
this  reference  source. 

1.  How  many  miles  equal  450  kilometers? 

2.  Using  the  number  table,  write  the  number  146  in  Roman  numerals. 

3.  In  mathematics  what  symbol  is  used  to  represent  infinity? 

4.  Using  the  money  table,  find  the  unit  of  money  and  monetary  sym- 
bol used  in  Switzerland. 
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Spelling  Mastery 

Employers  value  correct  spelling.  Misspelled  words  in  letters,  memo- 
randums and  advertising  matter  reflect  unfavorably  upon  an  organiza- 
tion. In  many  cases  customers  evaluate  a business  firm  by  the  written 
communications  they  receive  from  it,  and  misspelled  words  indicate  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  company  does  business. 

Pupils  should  be  aware,  too,  that  most  employment  tests  for  clerical 
workers  and  stenographers  include  a section  on  spelling.  A good  score 
on  the  spelling  section  of  an  employment  examination  would  increase 
a pupil’s  probability  of  obtaining  a job. 

Good  spelling  does  not  necessarily  result  from  high  intelligence;  rather, 
it  more  likely  reflects  a person’s  habits  and  attitudes  as  they  relate  to 
preciseness. 

. . . the  “good  speller”  (1)  checks  his  guesses,  (2)  proofreads 
for  spelling,  and  (3)  studies  the  spelling  of  new  words,  which 
means  (a)  he  gets  the  exact  pronunciation  of  each  new  word, 

(b)  he  asks  if  this  sounding  tells  the  letters,  and  (c)  where 
it  does  not,  he  finds  a means  of  remembering  the  exact  letters 

at  the  difficult  spot.  He  makes  this  rapid  check  in  all  subjects 
i 

Poor  spelling  is  often  the  result  of  carelessness.  Some  pupils  are  not 
concerned  enough  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  words  they  are  using.  Busi- 
ness teachers  must  therefore  interest  pupils  in  words  and  stress  the  neces- 
sity for  accurate  spelling  and  pronunciation. 

Before  dictionaries  came  into  use,  many  variations  in  the  spelling  of 
words,  due  to  lack  of  standardization,  could  be  found  in  printed  and 
written  materials.  Since  relative  standardization  has  been  brought  about 
through  the  publishing  of  dictionaries,  educated  people  are  expected 
to  use  current  acceptable  spellings  in  their  writing. 

It  is  more  beneficial  for  pupils  to  learn  to  master  the  spelling  of  words 
which  occur  frequently  in  written  business  communications  than  to  spend 
time  mastering  words  which  occur  infrequently.  However,  pupils  should 
be  given  ample  practice  in  using  the  dictionary  for  spelling  unfamiliar 
and  infrequently  used  words. 

Correct  spelling  can  be  a challenge,  and  pupils  should  be  stimulated 
to  meet  the  challenge.  Spelling  can  be  taught  several  ways  in  business 
English  classes. 

First,  the  teacher  should  prepare  or  select  a basic  spelling  list.  This 
list  of  words  can  be  divided  into  small  groups  and  assigned  periodically. 
Suggested  spelling  lists  may  be  obtained  from  sources  such  as  English 
journals,  state  and  federal  civil  service  lists  and  business  textbooks  and 

1 E.  W.  Dolch,  “Teaching  Spelling,”  Illinois  English  Bulletin,  30:5,  March,  1943. 
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periodicals.  Teachers  also  may  wish  to  compile  a list  of  words  fre- 
quently found  misspelled  in  pupils’  class  work. 

Second,  spelling  is  an  important  part  of  all  writing  that  a pupil  will 
do  in  this  course.  Pupils  should  be  urged  to  check  all  written  assign- 
ments for  spelling  accuracy. 

Third,  another  method  to  increase  pupils’  awareness  of  correct  spelling 
is  to  duplicate  and  assign  proofreading  exercises.  In  addition  to  mis- 
spelled words,  these  exercises  may  include  punctuation  and  word  usage 
errors. 

Fourth,  as  inaccurate  pronunciation  is  one  of  the  causes  for  poor 
spelling,  class  drill  and  individual  pupil  practice  on  words  frequently 
mispronounced  may  eliminate  some  spelling  errors.  In  addition,  pupils 
simultaneously  improve  their  speaking  vocabularies. 

Fifth,  mnemonic  devices  are  helpful  to  many  pupils  in  remembering 
some  spelling  demons;  however,  they  should  be  used  sparingly,  as  too 
many  of  these  devices  could  create  more  confusion  than  they  dispel. 
Several  mnemonic  devices  are  as  follows: 

1.  separate  and  grammar— pa  is  in  one,  and  ma  in  the  other 

2.  laboratory— people  labor  there 

3.  principle— a rule  to  go  by 

4.  principal— a pal 

5.  stationery— paper 

6.  stationary— it  stands 

Some  teachers  prefer  to  teach  spelling  by  using  the  family  group 
method.  In  this  method  words  are  grouped  according  to  either  stem  re- 
lationship, prefix  relationship  or  suffix  relationship.  Another  grouping 
can  be  by  subject  areas,  such  as  legal,  governmental  and  educational. 
Other  groupings  include  homonyms,  plurals  and  hyphenated  words. 

It  is  advisable  for  teachers  to  require  pupils  to  maintain  their  own 
lists  of  words  misspelled  in  written  work.  Definitions  of  these  words 
should  be  included  where  necessary.  Difficult  parts  of  words  may  be 
underlined.  For  instance,  the  word  convenience  is  often  misspelled 
as  “convience”;  therefore,  a pupil  would  list  this  word  and  underline 
the  letters  frequently  omitted,  as  follows:  convenience.  Another  way 

would  be  to  divide  the  word  into  syllables:  con  ven  ience.  Pupils  may 
be  surprised  at  the  small  number  of  words  they  actually  misspell  in 
their  daily  written  work.  If  they  would  identify  this  group  of  words 
and  work  on  them  intensively,  pupils  could  eliminate  the  majority  of 
their  spelling  errors. 

Repetition  in  writing  words  to  be  learned  will  help  some  pupils.  A 
common  practice  in  the  past  was  to  write  each  spelling  word  25  times  or 
more.  Repetition  without  purpose,  however,  may  do  more  harm  than 
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good.  A suggested  procedure  is  to  have  pupils  copy  a spelling  word  on 
paper  in  syllables.  Then,  have  them  trace  the  word  several  times,  pro- 
nouncing the  syllables  to  themselves.  When  the  pupils  feel  the  word  is 
well  formed  in  their  minds,  they  write  the  whole  word  alongside  their 
tracings  as  illustrated  in  Figure  5. 


Another  method  is  visualization  of  words.  Pupils  are  required  to  look 
at  a printed  or  written  word  for  a period  of  time— for  instance,  15  sec- 
onds. They  then  close  their  eyes  and  visualize  the  word.  The  pupils  then 
write  the  word  on  a blank  sheet  of  paper.  If  an  individual  misspells  it, 
he  goes  through  the  process  again  with  the  same  word.  Those  who  write 
the  word  correctly  choose  the  next  word  on  the  list. 

Probably  the  most  effective  approach  to  spelling  competency  is  to  use 
a combination  of  methods  including  visual,  auditory  and  kinesthetic 
memory.  To  achieve  this  aim,  the  following  process  is  suggested  as  a 
pupil  activity:  Look  at  the  word  carefully;  say  the  word  slowly,  em- 
phasizing syllables;  identify  potential  problem  areas;  close  eyes  and 
visualize  the  word;  write  the  word,  saying  the  syllables  rather  than  the 
letters;  cover  the  word  and  repeat  the  writing;  uncover  the  word  and 
check  with  the  original  spelling  for  accuracy;  and  repeat  the  process 
until  the  word  is  indelibly  fixed  in  the  mind. 

Business  English  teachers  should  recognize  pupil  improvement  in 
spelling  and  mastery  of  words.  Praise  is  an  excellent  device  to  stimulate 
further  pupil  achievement. 

The  first  five  minutes  of  each  class  period  can  be  used  advantageously 
for  spelling  and  vocabulary  drill.  Some  of  these  drills  could  be  based 
on  spelling,  while  word  meaning  and  word  usage  may  be  studied  on 
alternate  days. 


The  following  is  presented  in  summary  form  to  enable  teachers  to 
quickly  review  the  numerous  devices  and  methods  for  improving  pu- 
pils’ spelling. 

1.  Encourage  pupils  to  detect  and  master  their  individual  spelling 
problems. 

2.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  spelling  in  business. 

3.  Teach  the  more  common  words  used  in  written  business  com- 
munications. 


Figure  5.  Syllable  tracings 


Spelling  Improvement 
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4.  Suggest  a variety  of  methods  to  aid  pupils  in  improving  their 
spelling. 

5.  Stress  correct  pronunciation  as  an  aid  to  spelling  mastery. 

6.  Encourage  pupils  to  visualize  words. 

7.  Encourage  tracing  and  shadow  writing  to  help  pupils  “feel”  the 
words. 

8.  Present  words  in  related  groups  whenever  possible. 

9.  Use  some  mnemonic  devices. 

10.  Teach  prefix  and  suffix  attachment. 

11.  Present  some  spelling  rules. 

12.  Give  individual  help  where  necessary. 

13.  Release  pupils  who  have  demonstrated  competence  from  spelling 
exercises  and  allow  them  to  work  on  vocabulary  improvement. 

14.  Encourage  pupils  to  acquire  the  dictionary  habit. 

15.  Provide  ample  writing  assignments  so  that  pupils  will  evidence 
their  spelling  proficiency. 

16.  Commend  individual  pupils  for  spelling  improvement. 

Conclusion 

Vocabulary  development,  dictionary  usage  and  spelling  mastery  are 
important  considerations  in  a business  pupil’s  education.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  aspect  of  vocabulary  improvement  is  the  need  to  stimu- 
late pupils  in  developing  a thirst  for  words.  To  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  pupils  a varied  teaching  approach  is  suggested. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

GRAMMAR,  USAGE  AND  MECHANICS 

“What  concepts  shall  I teach?”  The  best  answer  to  ..  . [this] 
question  is  rather  simple:  Teach  concepts  that  your  students 
can  understand,  and  concepts  that  can  demonstrably  help  them 
to  write  better  sentences  or  make  acceptable  choices  where  ques- 
tions of  usage  are  concerned. 

J.  N.  Hook 

Pupils  have  had  11  years  of  formal  education  in  language  arts  prior 
to  reaching  their  last  year  in  high  school.  While  some  pupils  have  de- 
veloped an  excellent  facility  with  English,  many  have  not  grasped  the 
rudiments  or  the  importance  of  acquiring  this  basic  skill. 

In  addition  to  selecting  pertinent  data  and  organizing  ideas,  effective 
speaking  and  writing  require  a knowledge  of  grammar,  usage  and  me- 
chanics. This  chapter  presents  methods  and  exercises  which  may  be 
used  in  teaching  English  fundamentals. 

Grammar 

Grammar  is  the  study  of  the  structure  of  a language.  It  classifies  words 
according  to  their  functions  and  relationships  in  a sentence,  and  it  in- 
dicates how  words  and  phrases  should  be  organized  into  complete 
thoughts  for  clarity  of  expression.  For  instance,  the  basic  structure  of 
an  English  sentence  discloses  first,  the  doer  of  the  action,  or  subject; 
second,  the  action,  or  predicate;  and  third,  the  goal,  or  object. 

Building  a sentence  is  like  putting  an  automobile  together.  If  one  of 
the  essential  parts  is  missing,  it  may  not  work  well.  Building  a sentence 
also  can  be  likened  to  a girl’s  attire.  If  a button  is  missing  or  an  acces- 
sory does  not  match,  the  desired  effect  may  be  lost.  A missing  word, 
an  incorrectly  placed  word,  or  an  incorrect  form  of  a word  can  affect  the 
meaning  the  writer  wishes  to  convey  to  the  reader.  The  original  thought 
that  occurs  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  may  easily  become  lost  in  com- 
munication due  to  faulty  sentence  structure. 

Teaching  pupils  to  build  sentences  can  be  likened  to  teaching  young 
children  to  build  with  toy  blocks.  Beginning  with  a simple  subject- 
predicate-object  sentence,  teachers  can  guide  pupils  into  constructing 
more  involved  sentences  such  as  compound,  complex  and  compound- 
complex  structures. 
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The  use  of  grammatical  terms  and  rules  should  be  avoided  whenever 
possible.  A common-sense  approach  can  be  used.  Methods  of  teaching 
sentence  building,  parallelism,  sentence  variety  and  sentence  analysis 
are  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

Sentence  Building 

Research1  has  demonstrated  that  starting  with  sentence  building  pro- 
duces better  results  than  beginning  with  sentence  analysis.  However,  the 
procedure  of  analysis  can  be  beneficial  also  and  is  suggested  as  a followup 
to  sentence  building.  For  high-ability  groups  this  approach  may  not 
be  necessary.  For  average  and  low-ability  groups,  however,  these  proce- 
dures will  help  pupils  understand  the  simplicity  of  a sentence  and  al- 
leviate their  fear  of  grammar. 

Sentence  building  should  be  a gradual  process  as  pupils  “discover” 
basic  patterns  of  structure.  Adequate  reinforcement  is  dependent  upon 
pupils  putting  this  knowledge  to  immediate  use  by  creating  their  own 
sentences  based  on  the  patterns  they  have  learned.  It  should  be  a process 
of  thought  and  logic  rather  than  a process  of  repetitive  parroting.  Evalu- 
ation should  be  based  on  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

In  teaching  pupils  to  build  sentences,  it  is  suggested  that  teachers 
begin  with  a simple  subject-preclicate-object  sentence  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing example:  “The  girl  writes  shorthand.” 

Ask  pupils  to  suggest  a compound  subject  for  the  above  sentence. 
Also,  the  teacher  should  alert  pupils  to  the  change  in  the  predicate.  The 
following  sentence  may  result:  “The  boy  and  girl  write  shorthand.” 

Next,  pupils  are  asked  for  suggestions  for  a compound  object.  The 
following  is  suggested:  “The  boy  and  girl  write  shorthand  and  long- 
hand 

Show  pupils  how  auxiliary  verbs  are  used.  Stress  that  verbs  ending 
in  ing  need  a helping  verb  as  illustrated  in  this  sentence:  “The  boy  and 
girl  are  writing  shorthand  and  longhand.” 

The  term  modifier  can  be  taught  by  analogy.  The  teacher  might  ask 
a boy  what  it  means  to  modify  an  automobile  engine.  A girl  can,  by 
using  various  accessories,  accent  or  change  the  appearance  of  her  dress. 
In  a sentence  a modifying  word  can  direct  the  meaning  or  more  clearly 
state  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  it  modifies. 

Illustrate  how  modifiers  can  help  to  make  a sentence  more  meaningful 
by  underlining  the  subject-predicate-object  words  so  pupils  can  see  the 
basic  sentence.  The  modifiers  (conscientious,  skillfully,  and  legible) , 
which  have  not  been  italicized,  are  distinguishable  from  the  words  they 
modify.  For  example:  “The  conscientious  girl  skillfully  writes  legible 
shorthand  in  her  notebook.” 


1J.  N.  Hook,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  English,  (New  York:  The  Ronald 
Press,  1965) , p.  286. 
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Sentence  building  should  be  an  exercise  in  creativity.  By  using  a ques- 
tioning approach,  teachers  can  stimulate  pupils  to  become  more  creative. 
The  following  sentence  could  be  written  on  the  chalkboard:  “Marian 
Miller  conscientiously  practices  shorthand.”  The  teacher  then  asks  the 
class:  “Why  is  Marian  Miller  conscientiously  practicing  shorthand?”  A 
pupil’s  response  may  be:  “Because  she  wants  to  be  a secretary.”  The 
teacher  writes  the  clause  on  the  chalkboard  and  asks  if  it  is  a complete 
sentence  as  it  stands.  It  is  explained  that  this  is  a dependent  clause  and 
needs  to  be  attached  to  an  independent  clause.  Pupils  are  asked  for 
suggestions,  with  the  following  sentence  probably  resulting:  “Because 

she  wants  to  be  a secretary,  Marian  Miller  conscientiously  practices  short- 
hand.” 

There  is  no  reason  to  state  that  the  above  is  a “complex  sentence.” 
This  label  may  cause  pupils  to  think  the  construction  is  complicated. 
It  should  suffice  for  pupils  to  see  how  the  sentence  is  constructed  and 
what  constitutes  dependent  and  independent  clauses. 

Using  the  following  dependent  clauses,  ask  pupils  to  add  independent 
clauses  to  make  them  meaningful  and  complete: 

If  it  rains  tomorrow  . . . 

Although  he  does  not  have  a job  . . . 

Since  he  does  not  meet  our  requirements  . . . 

Before  you  leave  . . . 

After  waiting  five  days  . . . 

. . . because  I have  so  much  work  to  do. 

...  as  soon  as  Deborah  arrives. 

. . . unless  legislation  is  passed. 

. . . while  the  details  are  still  fresh  in  your  mind. 

. . . when  I give  the  signal. 

Pupils  need  to  understand  that  nouns,  pronouns,  gerunds,  infinitives, 
phrases  and  clauses  may  stand  as  subjects  of  sentences.  The  main  em- 
phasis should  be  on  the  words  and  patterns  and  not  on  the  labels  at- 
tached to  them. 

Noun  Subject: 

The  typewriter  is  new. 

Pronoun  Subject: 

She  is  typing  a report. 

Gerund  Subject: 

Walking  is  good  exercise. 

Infinitive  Phrase  Subject: 

To  attain  skill  in  typing  requires  many  hours  of  practice. 

Gerundive  Phrase  Subject: 

Establishing  friendly  relations  with  the  community  was  the  com- 
pany’s chief  concern. 
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Noun  Clause  Subject: 

That  he  will  he  our  next  principal  is  a certainty. 

Sentence  Analysis 

Sentence  analysis  is  suggested  as  another  device  to  make  grammar  more 
meaningful.  Pupils  can  be  given  well-written  sentences  for  analysis, 
poor  sentences  to  be  rewritten  and  sentences  requiring  word  choices  or 
insertions. 

Sentence  construction  errors  that  prevail  in  pupils’  compositions  in- 
clude dangling  modifiers,  parts  of  speech,  fragmentation,  run-on  sen- 
tences, faulty  subordination,  improper  word  order,  imperfect  parallelism 
and  lack  of  logic.  Several  of  these  areas  are  presented  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  suggested  teaching  methods. 

Dangling  Modifiers.  A grammar  text  may  give  the  following  rule 
concerning  dangling  modifiers:  “A  gerundial,  infinitival,  or  participial 
phrase  should  be  placed  in  a sentence  so  that  its  relationship  to  the  word 
it  modifies  is  instantly  clear.”  The  time  .it  would  take  to  define  the 
first  three  grammatical  terms,  and  then  the  rule  itself,  could  be  justified 
only  if  it  would  give  the  pupil  a clearer  understanding  of  sentence 
structure.  The  teacher  may  use  a sentence  like  the  following  one  for 
pupil  analysis  and  correction:  “After  failing  in  business  mathematics, 
the  teacher  had  a talk  with  John.”  The  question  could  be  asked,  “Who 
failed  business  mathematics,  the  teacher  or  John?”  and  “How  can  the 
phrases  in  this  sentence  be  rearranged  to  present  a clearer  meaning?” 
A better  way  of  reconstructing  this  sentence  is  “After  failing  John  in 
business  mathematics,  the  teacher  had  a talk  with  him.”  After  several 
examples,  the  teacher  may  then,  with  pupils  assisting,  compose  the  fol- 
lowing generalization  concerning  the  correct  usage  of  modifying  phrases: 
“Modifying  phrases  should  be  placed  close  to  the  words  they  are  modi- 
fying.” 

Pupils  often  write  sentences  in  which  only  a change  in  word  order 
is  needed  for  clarity.  In  writing,  as  well  as  in  speaking,  pupils  should 
strive  to  express  their  thoughts  as  clearly  as  possible.  Using  modifiers 
correctly  can  help  pupils  achieve  this  aim. 

Pronouns.  The  chief  obstacles  in  pronoun  usage  are  in  reference  and 
case. 

Faulty  reference  leads  to  misunderstanding.  In  the  sentence,  “Mr. 
Brown  told  Mark  that  he  may  lose  his  job  if  he  doesn’t  land  a new  con- 
tract,” it  is  not  clear  who  will  lose  his  job.  This  sentence  could  be  better 
stated  as  follows:  “If  Mark  doesn’t  land  a new  contract,  Mr.  Brown  told 
him  that  he  may  lose  his  job.” 

In  the  area  of  case,  pupils  should  be  shown  that  a pronoun  appearing 
with  another  is  used  as  if  it  were  the  only  pronoun.  For  instance,  in 
the  following  sentence  a personal  pronoun  appears  with  a relative  pro- 
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noun:  “ (He,  Him)  who  lives  next  door  is  a good  friend  of  mine.” 

If  the  clause  “who  lives  next  door”  were  not  present,  the  personal  pro- 
noun He  would  be  used  in  the  subjective  case.  Another  difficulty  oc- 
curs when  a pronoun  is  used  with  a noun.  When  teaching  this,  the 
following  sentence  can  be  used  as  an  example.  “(He,  Him)  and  Ken 
are  going  to  a job  interview.”  Ask  pupils  to  choose  the  personal 
pronoun  form  that  would  be  used  if  Ken  were  not  part  of  the  subject: 
“He  is  going,”  not  “Him  is  going.” 

Verbs.  Pupils  may  be  troubled  by  the  choice  of  a verb  to  use  with 
a compound  subject.  By  stressing  sentence  analysis,  the  teacher  gradually 
can  direct  pupils  to  the  discovery  of  correct  predicate  forms.  For  ex- 
ample, the  teacher  could  write  the  following  sentence  on  the  chalkboard: 
Edward  and  Kathy  . . . here.  He  would  then  ask,  “How  many  persons 
were  here?”  Pupils  would  answer,  “Two.”  The  teacher  would  then  ask, 
“Which  is  the  correct  verb  form,  two  were  or  two  was  here?”  The  next 
step  would  be  to  add  the  word  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 
on  the  chalkboard:  Either  Edward  or  Kathy  . . . here.  He  could  then 
ask,  “How  many  were  here?”  and  proceed  to  ask  which  verb  form  would 
be  correct— he  was  or  he  were  here.  This  line  of  questioning  would  con- 
tinue with  the  following  sentences  for  examples:  Either  Edward  or  his 
brothers  . . . here,  and  Either  the  girls  or  their  mother  . . . here. 

Pupils  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  determining  when  to  use  present 
tense  and  when  to  use  past  tense.  Errors  in  verbs  sometimes  involve  an 
incorrect  shift  in  tense;  for  example,  “As  I drove  to  work,  a police  car 
passes  me  with  its  siren  wailing.”  The  teacher  need  only  to  point  out 
that  if  a sentence  begins  with  a verb  showing  time  that  has  passed,  the 
writer  should  continue  using  past  tense  unless  there  may  be  a good 
reason  for  a change. 

The  subjunctive  mood  often  causes  trouble.  One  teacher  reports  using 
a daily  one-minute  drill  on  several  phrases  or  clauses  containing  trouble- 
some expressions  including  the  subjunctive:  “If  I were  you,”  “I  wish  he 
were  here,”  and  “Between  you  and  me.”  The  class  simply  reads  the 
phrases  or  clauses  in  unison;  and  after  several  weeks  of  daily  practice, 
the  expressions  are  firmly  planted  in  their  minds.  Meaningful  repeti- 
tion in  education  is  still  valid,  and  adding  a touch  of  enthusiasm  can 
help  to  make  learning  enjoyable. 

Some  pupils  need  help  with  the  principal  parts  of  irregular  verbs. 
Many  of  these  difficulties  may  be  handled  on  an  individual  basis.  If  a 
group  has  trouble  with  a specific  verb,  such  as  lie  or  sit,  class  time 
should  be  devoted  to  that  verb. 

The  following  principles  are  given  to  assist  the  teacher  in  defining  the 
causes  for  errors  in  verb  usage  involving  number.  All  of  these  prin- 
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ciples  have  one  concept  in  common— the  verb  should  represent  the  same 
number  as  the  subject.  Each  principle  is  only  a variation  of  that  concept. 

1.  A verb  should  agree  with  its  subject  even  when  other  words  in- 
tervene. “The  reason  for  his  difficulties  was  his  lack  of  enthusiasm.” 

2.  In  a sentence  containing  either  ...  or  or  neither  . . . nor,  the 
verb  agrees  with  the  nearer  subject.  “Either  the  supervisor  or 
the  stenographers  are  at  fault.”  “Either  the  stenographers  or  the 
supervisor  is  at  fault.” 

3.  Expressions  such  as  together  with,  as  well  as,  or  in  addition  to  do 
not  affect  the  number  of  the  verb.  “Susan,  as  well  as  her  friends, 
was  going  to  lunch.” 

4.  A collective  noun  takes  a singular  verb  when  it  is  regarded  as  a 
unit;  however,  it  takes  a plural  verb  when  the  members  of  the  unit 
are  thought  of  individually.  “The  class  is  finishing  its  unit  on 
dictionary  usage.”  “The  class  are  finishing  their  application  letters.” 

5.  In  a clause  introduced  by  who,  which,  or  that,  the  verb  is  singular 
or  plural  depending  upon  the  reference  word.  “This  is  one  of 
the  typewriters  which  have  been  repaired.”  “This  is  the  typewriter 
which  has  a new  ribbon.” 

6.  The  following  pronouns  take  a singular  verb;  anybody,  anyone, 
each,  either,  everybody,  everyone,  neither,  nobody,  no  one,  some- 
body, and  someone.  “Everybody  in  the  classroom  was  silent.” 

7.  There  is  not  considered  a subject.  The  subject  often  follows  the 
verb  in  a sentence  introduced  by  there.  “There  are  four  type- 
writers.” “There  is  one  book  missing.” 

Adjectives  and  Adverbs.  Teachers  can  show  how  forms  of  words 
change  slightly  when  used  to  modify  different  words  in  a sentence. 
The  word  conscientious,  used  to  modify  the  subject  in  the  first  sentence, 
changes  to  conscientiously  when  used  to  modify  a verb  in  the  second 
sentence.  “A  conscientious  boy  learns  to  type.”  “A  boy  conscientiously 
learns  to  type.” 

Parallelism 

One  of  the  difficulties  some  pupils  have  to  overcome  is  the  habit  of 
writing  sentences  in  which  grammatically  equivalent  elements  are  stated 
in  different  grammatical  forms.  Parallelism  is  needed  in  a series,  in 
comparison,  with  linking  verbs  and  with  correlative  conjunctions.  The 
first  two  situations  seem  to  cause  pupils  the  most  difficulty  and  are  dis- 
cussed subsequently. 

Series.  In  the  following  sentence  illustrating  faulty  parallelism,  the 
series  does  not  contain  elements  equal  in  grammatical  form.  “The  dic- 
tionary discloses  how  to  spell  a word,  its  pronunciation,  meaning  and 
where  it  originated.”  The  teacher  might  ask  his  pupils,  “What  does 
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the  dictionary  tell  us  about  a word?”  Pupils  may  answer,  “spelling,  mean- 
ing, origin  and  pronunciation.”  The  teacher  should  explain  to  his 
pupils  that  each  of  these  words  is  a noun,  and  the  previous  example 
could  be  reconstructed  to  include  this  grammatically  equivalent  series. 
“The  dictionary  shows  us  the  spelling,  pronunciation,  meaning  and 
origin  of  a word.”  As  an  exercise,  the  teacher  may  have  his  pupils 
construct  additional  sentences  containing  series  of  nouns.  From  this 
point  the  teacher  may  wish  to  introduce  sentences  containing  a series  of 
adjectives,  a series  of  phrases  and  a series  of  clauses.  The  technical  names 
need  not  be  mentioned  as  the  structure  and  function  of  sentences  are  of 
utmost  importance. 

Comparison.  Parallelism  in  comparisons  also  should  be  considered. 
The  following  sentences  can  be  used  for  illustrative  purposes. 

1.  I like  books  better  than  television. 

(A  comparison  of  nouns.) 

2.  I like  to  read  books  better  than  to  watch  television. 

(A  comparison  of  infinitive  phrases.) 

Pupils  need  to  understand  that  the  italicized  parts  in  each  sentence  are 
being  compared  and  that  within  the  sentence  they  are  stated  in  the  same 
grammatical  form. 

Sentence  Variety 

Pupils  need  practice  in  achieving  variety  by  varying  sentence  length 
and  structure.  When  this  is  done,  the  writer  makes  the  material  more 
interesting. 

Sentence  Length.  To  avoid  monotony  of  style,  sentence  length  should 
be  varied  to  include  both  short  and  long  sentences.  Short  sentences  add 
spontaneity,  while  longer  sentences  help  to  achieve  continuity.  Too 
many  short,  simple  sentences  result  in  a loss  of  continuity  to  the  reader. 
Teachers  can  demonstrate  how  closely  related  sentences  can  be  joined  by 
using  appositives  and  modifiers  or  by  using  coordination  or  subordina- 
tion. 

The  following  sentences  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  process  of 
combining  short  sentences  by  using  appositives  or  modifiers. 

1.  Mr.  Johnson  is  our  new  principal.  He  is  well  liked  by  both  pupils 
and  teachers. 

Combining  with  an  appositive:  Our  new  principal,  Mr.  Johnson, 
is  well  liked  by  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

2.  Mr.  Brown’s  secretary  is  capable  and  conscientious.  She  is  an  ef- 
ficient secretary. 

Combining  with  modifiers:  Mr.  Brown’s  secretary,  capable  and 

conscientious,  is  an  efficient  secretary. 
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The  exercises  in  Figure  6,  which  teachers  may  duplicate,  illustrate  how 
sentences  may  be  combined  by  transition  and  subordination. 

Pupils  also  need  to  avoid  lengthy  sentences— those  in  which  the  reader 
becomes  lost  in  a maze  of  thought.  Some  writers  tend  to  string  their 
thoughts  along  by  combining  clauses  and  phrases  with  and  and  50.  A 
sentence  of  this  type  may  be  corrected  by  subordinating  ideas,  by  dividing 
it  into  two  sentences  or  by  composing  coordinate  phrases  and  clauses. 

Lengthy  sentence:  The  pay  was  not  high  but  the  office  was  attrac- 
tive and  the  employees  were  friendly  so  I decided  to  accept  the  job. 

Improved  by  subordination:  Although  the  pay  was  not  high,  I de- 
cided to  accept  the  job  because  the  employees  were  friendly  and  the 
office  was  attractive. 

Lengthy  sentence:  A successful  office  worker  is  one  who  arrives  at 
work  on  time  and  he  gives  a full  day’s  work  for  a day’s  pay  and  he 
treats  fellow  employees  with  respect. 

Improved  by  coordinating  elements:  A successful  office  worker  is  one 
who  arrives  at  work  on  time,  gives  a full  day’s  work  for  a day’s  pay 
and  treats  fellow  employees  with  respect. 

Sentence  Structure.  Some  sentences  should  follow  the  usual  pattern  of 
subject-predicate-object,  while  other  sentences  may  begin  with  an  in- 
troductory word,  phrase  or  clause.  Dependent  clauses  may  either  begin 
a sentence  or  follow  the  main  clause.  The  following  examples  illustrate 
how  the  beginnings  of  sentences  can  be  varied  by  changing  sentence 
structure.  Pupils  should  be  cautioned  not  to  misplace  modifiers. 

Appositives 

Name  First.  Frank  Jones,  the  sales  manager,  will  present  a series 
of  lectures  on  “Selling  Through  Service.” 

Title  First.  The  sales  manager,  Frank  Jones,  will  present  a series 
of  lectures  on  “Selling  Through  Service.” 

Single-Word  Modifiers 

Subject  First.  The  receptionist  was  intelligent  and  personable,  and 
she  handled  office  visitors  graciously. 

Single-Word  Modifiers  First.  Intelligent  and  personable,  the  recep- 
tionist handled  office  visitors  graciously. 

Phrase  Modifiers 

Subject  First.  She  will  begin  her  new  job  on  June  15. 

Prepositional  Phrase  First.  On  June  15  she  will  begin  her  new  job. 
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SENTENCE  VARIATION 

Two  closely  related  sentences  can  be  combined  by  using  transitional 
words  or  subordinating  words  as  illustrated  in  the  following  examples. 
Also,  observe  the  punctuation  used  in  each  instance. 

Two  independent  sentences: 

Mary  received  an  appointment  in  the  Personnel  Department.  Her 
sister  was  not  appointed. 

Two  independent  clauses— no  conjunction: 

Mary  received  an  appointment  in  the  Personnel  Department;  her 
sister  was  not  appointed. 

Two  independent  clauses  joined  with  a conjunction: 

Mary  received  an  appointment  in  the  Personnel  Department,  but  her 
sister  was  not  appointed. 

Two  independent  clauses  joined  with  a transitional  adverb: 

Mary  received  an  appointment  in  the  Personnel  Department;  however, 
her  sister  was  not  appointed. 

Dependent  clause  preceding  a main  clause: 

Although  Mary  received  an  appointment  in  the  Personnel  Department, 
her  sister  was  not  appointed. 

Each  of  the  subsequent  pairs  of  sentences,  which  are  closely  related  can 
be  combined  into  one  sentence.  By  using  the  conjunctions  and  adverbs 
given  below,  combine  each  of  the  sentences  into  all  of  the  types  previously 
given  as  examples. 

Coordinating  conjunctions: 
and,  but,  or,  nor 

Subordinating  conjunctions: 

after,  although,  as,  because,  if,  since,  though,  unless,  until,  when, 
whenever,  where,  wherever,  while 

Conjunctive  or  transitional  adverbs: 

accordingly,  consequently,  furthermore,  however,  likewise,  neverthe- 
less, still,  therefore,  yet 

1.  The  office  was  poorly  lighted.  It  was  difficult  to  work  efficiently. 

2.  There  are  many  television  programs  of  great  interest  and  variety. 
Few  of  them  can  be  considered  genuinely  educational. 

3.  The  policy  was  very  unpopular.  The  managemeoit  discontinued  its 
practice. 

4.  The  president  opened  the  meeting.  The  secretary  then  read  the 
minutes. 


Figure  6.  Exercises  for  Varying  Sentences 
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Subject  First.  The  secretary  worked  several  hours  to  get  the  report 
in  final  form. 

Infinitive  Phrase  First.  To  get  the  report  in  final  form,  the  secre- 
tary worked  several  hours. 

Subject  First.  He  gave  the  entire  report  without  referring  to  his 
notes. 

Gerund  Phrase  First.  Without  referring  to  his  notes,  he  gave  the 
entire  report. 

Subject  First.  Kent  studied  business  law  and  learned  a great  deal 
about  negotiable  instruments. 

Participial  Phrase  First.  Studying  business  law,  Kent  learned  a great 
deal  about  negotiable  instruments. 

Clause  Modifiers 

Subject  First.  We  will  communicate  with  you  when  a new  position 
becomes  available. 

Clause  First.  When  a new  position  becomes  available,  we  will  com- 
municate with  you. 


Usage 

Usage  is  concerned  with  the  varieties  of  expression,  including  words 
and  patterns,  available  for  appropriate  use  in  oral  or  written  communica- 
tion. It  refers  to  language  choices  speakers  and  writers  make  and  the 
appropriateness  of  these  choices  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
used.  Usage  dialects  may  reveal  differences  in  education,  geographical 
location,  occupation  and  social  status.  The  choice  of  usage  is  relative. 
It  is  a matter  of  taste,  and  the  appropriateness  depends  on  the  context 
in  which  the  words  and  patterns  are  used.  The  choice  between  “Please 
fetch  the  chair,”  a colloquialism,  and  “Please  bring  the  chair,”  standard 
English,  is  a matter  of  usage  rather  than  grammar. 

The  development  of  desirable  language  patterns  requires  a sensitivity 
to  appropriate  speech  and  depends  on  the  ability  to  make  informed 
choices  from  the  words  and  patterns  available  in  the  English  language. 
Pupils  can  benefit  from  activities  planned  to  develop  sensitivity  to  lan- 
guage in  general  and  levels  of  usage  in  particular. 

The  level  of  English  usage  does  not  measure  a person’s  character  nor 
will  it  definitely  predict  his  potential  for  success  or  failure.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  an  important  part  of  a pupil’s  total  personality  and  may  be  one  of 
a group  of  influencing  factors  which  will  enable  him  to  achieve  a de- 
sirable goal  vocationally  or  socially.  For  instance,  during  a job  inter- 
view, an  applicant  who  uses  nonstandard  English  may  give  an  interviewer 
a misleading  estimate  of  his  ability.  A skillful  teacher  can  guide  pupils 
to  the  realization  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  society  judges  a person  par- 
tially by  his  English  usage. 
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Types  of  Usage 

There  are  numerous  types  of  English  used  by  various  groups  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States.  America  was  settled  by  im- 
migrants from  many  parts  of  the  world  who  developed  different  speech 
patterns  as  they  learned  English.  Some  of  the  familiar  dialects  are  those 
of  New  England,  the  South  and  the  Midwest.  Within  the  borders  of 
Pennsylvania,  regional  and  social  dialects  exist. 

The  types  of  English  usage  range  from  the  most  formal  technical  or 
literary  usage  through  standard,  informal,  colloquial,  regional  and  slang. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  place  a single  type  of  usage  at  a definite 
level,  as  language  is  in  a continuous  state  of  change.  A few  slang  expres- 
sions become  standard,  and  some  standard  expressions  become  obsolete. 

It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  that  one  type  of  English  is  more  de- 
sirable than  another.  Fowler1  says: 

Linguists  point  out  that  just  as  the  speaker  chooses  evening 
dress  for  some  occasions  and  dungarees  for  another,  each  “right” 
in  one  situation  and  “wrong”  in  another,  so  he  also  varies  his 
speech  and  written  language  according  to  the  formality  or  infor- 
mality of  the  occasion,  the  audience  he  tries  to  reach  and  the 
purpose  of  his  discourse. 

English  usage  to  be  avoided  runs  from  the  impoverished  speech  of 
those  using  profanity  to  the  meaningless  “gobbledygook”  which  may  be 
classified  as  an  extreme  form  of  standard  English.  The  levels  of  usage 
in  this  publication  will  be  indicated  as  standard  and  nonstandard. 

Standard  Usage.  Standard  usage  is  spoken  and  written  by  most  edu- 
cated persons,  including  those  in  business,  public  and  cultural  affairs. 
Standard  usage  can  be  subdivided  into  formal  and  informal.  Formal 
usage  appears  in  most  publications  and  public  speeches,  while  informal 
usage  occurs  mainly  in  conversation  and  personal  letters.  For  examples 
of  standard  usage,  announcers  and  news  analysts  from  major  radio  and 
television  networks  can  be  recorded  on  tape.  Recordings  of  well-known 
businessmen,  government  officials  and  theatrical  personnel  who  are 
recognized  as  having  command  of  the  language  also  can  be  used  as 
examples. 

Nonstandard  Usage.  Nonstandard  usage  is  that  which  is  commonly 
heard  among  less  educated  persons.  It  differs  chiefly  in  choice  of  words 
and  pronunciations,  such  as  hisself  for  himself,  hning  for  brought  and 
youns  for  you.  In  some  cases  differences  exist  in  the  choice  of  word 
patterns,  such  as  “I  saw  down  the  street  a dog”  for  “I  saw  a dog  down 
the  street.”  While  pupils  learn  that  nonstandard  usage  is  not  acceptable 
in  business  offices  and  in  educated  circles,  nonstandard  usage  should  not 

1 Mary  Elizabeth  Fowler,  Teaching  Language,  Composition,  and  Literature,  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1965)  , p.  175. 
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necessarily  be  eliminated  from  American  culture.  Some  nonstandard 
usage  adds  color  and  variety  to  the  language  and  is  the  basis  for  many 
vivid  and  enjoyable  books  and  plays. 

Teachers  may  find  that  exposing  pupils  to  nonstandard  dialects  may 
be  the  first  step  toward  the  pupils’  recognition  of  a need  to  acquire 
standard  English  usage.  Pupils  may  become  interested  in  levels  of  usage 
if  they  hear  or  read  a short  story  illustrative  of  nonstandard  English. 
Short  stories  in  which  such  usage  is  common  include  Hemingway’s  “My 
Old  Man,”  Lardner’s  “Haircut”  or  “Some  Like  Them  Cold,”  Thur- 
ber’s  “You  Could  Look  It  Up,”  and  Twain’s  “The  Celebrated  Jumping 
Frog  of  Calaveras  County.”  By  asking  pupils  to  describe  what  kind  of 
person  is  speaking  in  the  story,  the  teacher  can  strengthen  the  fact  that 
usage  in  speech  is  one  of  the  chief  indicators  of  educational  and  social 
background.  Teachers  may  wish  to  play  selections  from  the  recording 
“My  Fair  Lady,”  based  on  Shaw’s  Pygmalion,  to  illustrate  the  same 
thing.  Television  programs  such  as  “Gomer  Pyle,”  “The  Beverly  Hill- 
billies,” “Petticoat  Junction,”  and  “Mayberry  RFD”  also  portray  non- 
standard dialectical  English  usage.  For  pupils  who  are  already  aware  of 
the  need  to  acquire  standard  English,  time  may  be  more  advantageously 
spent  on  helping  them  overcome  their  language  deficiencies. 

Teaching  Usage 

According  to  studies,  two  methods  have  been  successful  in  the  classroom 
in  improving  pupils’  English  usage.  First,  provide  pupils  with  both 
desirable  and  undesirable  forms  of  expression,  directing  them  to  make 
a choice;  and  second,  offer  oral  practice  in  standard  usage  until  it 
“sounds  right”  to  the  pupils.  Pupils  are  not  likely  to  change  their 
language  habits  until  the  usage  sounds  familiar.  As  vividly  portrayed  by 
Shaw’s  Eliza  in  Pygmalion,  pupils  who  use  undesirable  language  need 
to  learn  new  forms  of  expression. 

Here  are  a number  of  classroom  activities  to  help  pupils  improve  their 
usage: 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  analyze  the  English  of  characters  in  a play,  story  or 
television  serial  and  discuss  the  ways  in  which  usage  reflects  edu- 
cation, occupation,  social  position  and  economic  status. 

2.  Assign  the  task  of  writing  an  account  of  a high  school  social  activity 
in  two  levels  of  usage— one  to  be  written  to  a teenage  friend  and 
the  other  to  be  written  for  publication  in  the  community  news- 
paper. 

3.  Direct  pupils  to  compile  a list  of  expressions  or  words  to  which 
they  particularly  object,  and  then  discuss  the  reasons  for  their 
objections. 

4.  Provide  frequent  opportunities  for  pupils  to  express  themselves 
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orally,  subsequently  offering  tactful  suggestions  for  improvement 
of  expression. 

5.  Have  individuals  listen  to  tape  recordings  of  their  participation  in 
small  group  discussions  to  analyze  their  speech  habits. 

6.  Group  pupils  in  pairs  to  work  on  acceptable  forms  of  words  such 
as  learn  and  teach f lie  and  lay,  and  sit  and  set. 

7.  Present  group  instruction  on  usage  problems  such  as  agreement 
of  subject  and  predicate,  especially  when  a phrase  with  a plural 
noun  intervenes.  For  example:  One  of  the  books  {was,  were) 
lost. 

8.  Provide  oral  practice  on  sentences  involving  correct  forms  of 

frequently  misused  verbs.  For  example:  I should  have  (went, 

gone)  there  yesterday.  Some  of  the  most  common  irregular  verbs 
are  come,  do,  give,  go,  run  and  see. 

Pupils  may  be  more  aware  of  grammar  and  usage  if  they  are  required 
to  keep  a record  of  errors  they  make.  The  chart  in  Figure  7 is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  record  pupils  may  be  requested  to  maintain. 

Mechanics 

The  mechanics  of  English,  including  punctuation  and  capitalization, 
aid  the  reader  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the 
intention  of  the  writer.  A classic  example  of  an  ambiguous  statement 
devoid  of  punctuation  is  the  written  response  given  by  soothsayers 
to  Roman  soldiers  inquiring  whether  they  would  return  from  war:1 
“Ibis  et  redieris  non  morieris  in  bello”  (‘You  will  go  and  return  not 
die  in  war’)  . A comma  before  or  after  non  (not)  would  give  a very 
clear  meaning,  which  is  precisely  what  the  soothsayers  wanted  to  avoid. 
Pupils  need  to  learn  the  reasoning  behind  the  mechanics  and  not  just 
the  memorization  of  rules.  Teaching  the  “why”  of  mechanics  enables 
pupils  to  understand  their  usage  better. 

Historical  Background 

The  mechanical  aspects  of  modern  writing— punctuation  and  capitaliza- 
tion—were  absent  from,  or  inconsistently  used  in,  ancient  writing.  The 
following  message  is  comparable  to  the  beginning  stages  of  written 
communication  when  words  and  sentences  were  not  separated  by  spaces 
or  punctuation: 

PEOPLENEEDTOBETTERUNDERSTANDTHEMSELVES- 
THEIRNEEDSDESIRESAND  ACTIONS 

Most  classical  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  had  no  word  separation; 
however,  in  nonliterary  works  and  inscriptions,  words  were  set  apart  by 

1 Mario  Pei,  The  Story  of  English  (Greenwich,  Connecticut:  A Fawcett  Premier 
Book,  1965) , p.  249. 
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Figure  7.  Pupil’s  record  of  errors 
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using  dots  or  apostrophes.  The  separation  of  words  within  a sen- 
tence by  spacing  had  been  used  intermittently  beginning  with  the 
seventh  century  A.D.  and  became  fairly  stable  in  the  eleventh  century. 
In  medieval  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  words  were  invariably 
divided  at  the  end  of  a line  after  a vowel. 

Punctuation  was  in  partial  use  as  early  as  the  third  century  B.C. 
Single  or  double  dots  were  placed  high  in  the  line  to  indicate  the 
end  of  a sentence.  Some  writers  used  dots  in  various  positions  to  in- 
dicate a pause;  a partial  stop  or  a full  stop.  Paragraphs  were  first 
indicated  by  short  horizontal  strokes  or  wedge-shaped  symbols.  At 
the  same  time  enlarged  letters,  often  ornately  executed  by  medieval 
scribes,  were  used  and  became  the  ancestors  of  capital  letters. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  question  mark  was  devised  from  the  first 
and  last  letters  of  the  word  quaestio  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  the 
exclamation  point  was  derived  from  Latin  io  used  as  a sound  of  joy  or 
surprise.  Quoted  material  was  first  indicated  with  marks  similar  to 
arrowheads;  sometimes  it  was  indented  from  other  writing. 

An  Italian,  Aldus  Manutius  (1450-1515),  is  reported  as  the  man 
chiefly  responsible  for  systematizing  punctuation.  He  invented  italic 
type,  edited  Greek  manuscripts  and  founded  the  famous  Aldine  Press. 
The  principles  of  punctuation  which  Manutius  formulated  enabled  both 
the  writer  and  the  reader  to  interpret  a sentence  in  the  same  way.  Most 
uses  of  periods,  commas,  semicolons,  colons  and  question  marks  follow 
his  precepts;  however,  there  have  been  changes  in  principles  of  punctua- 
tion since  Manutius. 

During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  punctuation  marks 
were  liberally  inserted  in  writing.  Oral  reading  was  popular  during 
that  time,  and  punctuation  marks  are  used  more  sparingly  now  that 
silent  reading  is  more  common.  Today,  some  uses  of  punctuation  marks 
are  obligatory,  while  others  are  considered  optional.  Uses  of  punctua- 
tion, like  uses  of  words,  are  difficult  to  establish  as  either  correct  or 
incorrect  in  all  circumstances. 

The  use  of  the  apostrophe  to  show  possession  is  historically  related  to 
the  omission  of  letters.  Several  hundred  years  ago  some  writers  showed 
possession  by  using  the  noun  with  the  pronoun  his.  Instead  of  writing 
John’s  coat,  they  wrote  John  his  coat.  When  spoken  rapidly,  the  first 
two  letters  in  his  are  almost  indistinguishable,  so  some  people  wrote 
Johns  coat.  As  some  nouns  end  in  s,  the  problem  arose  as  to  how  to 
distinguish  a singular  possessive  from  a plural  possessive.  In  the  follow- 
ing sentence  the  apostrophe  denotes  that  the  first  two  letters  of  the  word 
his  have  been  omitted  after  the  singular  noun  pupil;  therefore,  the  pos- 
sessive singular  is  pupil’s.  “The  pupil’s  books  were  lost.”  Accordingly, 
the  apostrophe  in  this  sentence  denotes  that  the  word  their  has  been 
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omitted  after  the  plural  noun  pupils;  therefore,  the  possessive  plural, 
pupils’.  “The  pupils’  books  were  lost.” 

The  practice  of  hyphenation  of  compound  words  changes  just  as 
words  within  a language  change.  When  the  game  of  basketball  was 
invented  by  Dr.  James  A.  Naismith,  it  was  first  known  as  basket  ball.  As 
the  game  became  more  popular,  it  was  written  as  basket-ball.  Today, 
basketball  is  considered  one  word.  The  same  process  was  followed  with 
the  words  football  and  baseball.  The  words  cooperate  and  worthwhile 
are  presently  in  a state  of  transition. 

Basic  Considerations 

Facility  in  using  punctuation  is  linked  closely  with  knowledge  of  sen- 
tence structure.  Pupils  may  understand  the  reasons  for  punctation  more 
clearly  and  may  use  punctuation  marks  more  readily  if  sentence  structure 
and  punctuation  are  taught  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  it  is  suggested 
that  these  aspects  of  business  English  be  taught  concurrently. 

The  necessity  and  value  of  punctuation  can  be  demonstrated  by  plac- 
ing the  following  illustrative  sentences  on  the  chalkboard. 

Mary  thinks  her  father  is  cautious. 

Mary,  thinks  her  father,  is  cautious. 

“Ron,”  called  Jim,  “come  here!” 

Ron  called,  “Jim,  come  here!” 

The  sign  was  held  by  three  wire  cables. 

The  sign  was  held  by  three-wire  cables. 

He  will  soon  be  here. 

He  will  soon  be  here! 

He  will  soon  be  here? 

Pupils  should  understand  the  following  aspects  of  punctuation  to  use 
it  intelligently. 

First,  the  chief  purpose  of  punctuation  is  to  aid  the  reader  in  more 
clearly  understanding  the  message.  For  instance,  the  exclamation  mark 
indicates  to  the  reader  that  the  word,  phrase  or  clause  was  said  with 
strong  emotion. 

The  following  exercise  is  suggested  to  help  pupils  understand  the 
value  and  the  necessity  of  using  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters 
in  their  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  time  themselves  on  the  reading  of  the 
following  paragraph  devoid  of  punctuation  and  capitalization. 

good  books  are  good  friends  the  wisest  and  wittiest  nearly  all 
of  us  can  hope  to  meet  and  i never  put  one  down  without  a 
feeling  of  quiet  exultation  that  i have  been  lifted  out  of  myself 
because  of  it  more  informed  more  perceptive  and  understand- 
ing more  articulate  and  thus  able  to  contribute  more  to  my  fam- 
ily friends  and  society1 


1 Sidney  Greenberg,  A Treasury  of  the  Art  of  Living , (Hartford:  Hartmore  House, 
1963) , p.  229. 
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After  having  timed  their  reading  on  the  above,  ask  pupils  to  tell  what 
they  have  read.  Comprehension  suffers  without  the  advantage  of  punc- 
tuation. Next,  have  pupils  time  their  reading  of  the  following  para- 
graph, which  contains  punctuation,  and  then  check  their  comprehension 
of  the  material.  There  should  be  a marked  difference  in  reading  speed 
and  comprehension  between  these  paragraphs.  This  exercise  should 
cause  pupils  to  gain  a greater  appreciation  for  the  use  of  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

Reading  books  in  one’s  youth  is  like  looking  at  the  moon 
through  a crevice;  reading  books  in  middle  age  is  like  looking 
at  the  moon  in  one’s  courtyard;  and  reading  books  in  old  age 
is  like  looking  at  the  moon  on  an  open  terrace.  This  is  because 
the  depth  of  benefits  of  reading  varies  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  one’s  own  experience.1 

Second,  punctuation  marks  are  written  signals  that  can  be  almost  as 
effective  as  a speaker’s  pauses  and  voice  inflections.  As  the  reader  does 
not  hear  the  words  spoken,  he  must  rely  upon  visual  signs  as  substitutes 
for  emphasis,  intent  and  emotion. 

Third,  punctuation  cannot  change  a poorly  written  sentence  into  a 
well-written  one.  Punctuation  marks  help  only  to  clarify  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence. 

Fourth,  too  much  punctuation,  misplaced  punctuation  or  lack  of 
punctuation  may  make  a sentence  incomprehensible.  Results  that  might 
occur  by  varying  the  punctuation  of  a sentence  include  changes  in  mean- 
ing, difference  in  emphasis  or  a complete  lack  of  understanding. 

Fifth,  rules  of  punctuation  provide  the  writer  and  the  reader  with  a 
means  of  understanding  current  uses  of  punctuation  marks.  This  mutual 
understanding  and  the  judicious  use  of  punctuation  should  produce 
clearer  communications,  preserve  goodwill  and  save  dollars  and  cents 
in  the  business  office.  Then,  too,  no  one  can  estimate  how  many  care- 
lessly written  social  letters  have  caused  misunderstanding  and  the  loss  of 
friendship.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  persons  have 
failed  to  obtain  or  retain  jobs  or  to  gain  promotions  because  of  faultily 
written  communications.  The  importance  of  punctuation  is  exemplified 
in  legal  decisions  which  have  hinged  upon  an  interpretation  which  was 
dependent  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a punctuation  mark,  such  as  a 
comma. 

To  determine  the  total  dollars-and-cents  cost  of  faulty  punctuation 
would  be  impossible.  The  story  has  been  told  of  a father  who  sent  a 
telegram  to  his  daughter  with  a message  intended  to  be  a refusal  of  his 
daughter’s  request  to  purchase  an  expensive  coat.  The  wire  was  written 
as  follows;  “NO  COST  IS  TOO  GREAT.”  The  omission  of  a comma 
after  “NO”  cost  him  over  a hundred  dollars.  A bill  was  once  passed  by 

1 Ibid.,  p.  233. 
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Congress  stating,  “all  foreign  fruit,  plants”  should  be  admitted  duty- 
free. It  was  intended  to  read,  “all  foreign  fruit-plants.”  It  is  reported 
that  the  government  estimated  that  two  million  dollars  in  tariffs  had 
been  lost  before  the  error  was  corrected. 

Teaching  Suggestions 

A bulletin  board  project  would  be  helpful  in  presenting  some  of  the 
punctuation  rules.  For  instance,  the  rules  for  using  the  semicolon  may 
be  placed  on  poster  board  and  displayed  across  the  top  of  the  bulletin 
board.  Ask  pupils  to  look  for  semicolons  in  material  they  read  in  maga- 
zines, books  and  newspapers,  and  then  to  copy  the  sentence  from  the 
publication  onto  a 5 x 3 card,  fully  documenting  its  source.  These  sen- 
tences would  be  discussed  in  class  with  the  pupils  deciding  under  which 
semicolon  rule  the  sentence  card  should  be  placed. 

The  object  of  such  a project  is  to  develop  skill  in  using  punctuation. 
It  also  may  help  pupils  to  understand  that  semicolons  and  other  punc- 
tuation marks  are  not  just  something  studied  in  school.  This  project 
should  help  stimulate  pupils  to  be  more  aware  of  the  marks  of  punctua- 
tion they  encounter  in  their  reading  and  to  use  them  correctly  in  their 
writing. 

Pupils  may  study  punctuation  marks  in  business  letters  and  reports. 
These  communications  may  be  duplicated  and  assigned  for  homework. 
As  pupils  find  each  mark  of  punctuation  in  the  duplicated  communica- 
tion, they  are  instructed  to  give  the  rule.  They  should  be  allowed  to  use 
their  textbook  for  this  exercise. 

Overhead  projectors  have  been  reported  as  useful  devices  in  teaching 
punctuation.  By  projecting  sentences  onto  a screen,  the  teacher  can 
insert  punctuation  as  the  entire  class  observes.  Also,  the  sentences  can 
be  prepared  on  the  transparencies  prior  to  the  class  period,  thereby  free- 
ing valuable  class  time  for  additional  instruction. 

Individualized  Instruction 

As  ability  in  using  punctuation  correctly  may  vary  significantly,  indi- 
vidual instruction  would  be  to  each  pupil’s  advantage.  Such  instruction 
would  entail  a diagnostic  examination  which  adequately  tests  a pupil’s 
ability  in  using  all  marks  of  punctuation— from  simple  to  complex  uses. 
To  insure  against  correct  answers  that  may  result  from  guessing,  several 
examples  of  each  type  of  punctuation  usage  should  be  included  in  the 
test.  Pupils  should  then  be  given  a study  sheet  containing  punctuation 
rules  and  examples.  In  addition,  worksheet  exercises  for  the  practice  of 
specific  punctuation  usage  might  be  used.  An  illustration  of  a punctua- 
tion study-work  sheet  is  found  in  Figure  8.  A pupil  should  continue  work- 
ing on  a particular  usage  until  he  has  mastered  it.  As  pupils  master  the 
common  punctuation  rules,  they  progress  to  more  difficult  areas.  For 
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PUNCTUATION  STUDY-WORK  SHEET 


Coordinate  Adjectives 

When  two  adjectives  are  used  to  modify  a noun,  they  are  usually 
joined  by  the  conjunction  and,  or  a comma  is  used  in  place  of  the  word 
and.  The  following  sentence  illustrates  adjectives  of  equal  value  modi- 
fying a noun. 

He  gave  a forceful  and  inspiring  speech  at  the  simple  and 
unostentatious  ceremony. 

He  gave  a forceful,  inspiring  speech  at  the  simple,  unostenta- 
tious ceremony. 

In  some  instances  the  two  adjectives  do  not  carry  the  same  weight.  In 
this  case  no  punctuation  is  used.  Some  authorities  suggest  that  the  sec- 
ond adjective  is  thought  of  as  part  of  the  noun.  In  the  subsequent  sentence 
white  modifies  both  frame  and  house.  The  adjectives  white  and  frame 
are  not  of  equal  value,  and  therefore  no  punctuation  is  used.  A simple 
test  is  to  read  the  phrase  with  and  inserted.  If  and  does  not  sound  cor- 
rect, it  does  not  belong  there;  hence,  a comma  should  not  be  used.  An- 
other test  is  to  reverse  the  adjectives.  If  it  sounds  awkward,  the  adjec- 
tives are  not  coordinate  and  no  comma  is  used.  In  the  second  illustration 
it  would  not  sound  correct  to  say  “a  young  bright  lady.” 

He  lives  in  a white  frame  house. 

She  is  a bright  young  lady. 

Assignment* 

Analyze  each  of  the  following  sentences  and  insert  punctuation  where 
necessary. 

1.  She  was  a polite,  helpful  guide. 

2.  He  has  been  recommended  as  an  honest  and  reliable  salesman. 

3.  The  company  is  planning  an  extensive  advertising  program. 

4.  It  was  a tiresome,  monotonous  job. 

5.  The  receptionist  is  an  energetic  young  woman. 

6.  The  magazine  had  a short,  interesting  article  on  office  etiquette. 

7.  Her  friendly,  thoughtful  expressions  were  appreciated. 

8.  The  manager  purchased  a green  filing  cabinet  for  the  office. 

# NOTE  TO  TEACHERS:  The  commas  should  not  be  included  when 

duplicating  the  assignment  for  pupils. 
Also,  additional  sentences  should  be  added 
to  this  exercise. 

Figure  8.  Exercises  in  punctuation  usage 
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instance,  pupils  could  identify  punctuation  found  in  business  publica- 
tions and  selectively  use  punctuation  in  creative  writing  assignments. 

Conclusion 

The  materia]  covering  the  areas  of  grammar,  usage  and  mechanics  pre- 
sented in  this  chapter  is  a limited  survey  of  the  important  concepts  that 
need  to  be  taught.  Also,  the  number  of  suggestions  are  restricted  by 
availability  of  space.  Other  sources  for  instructional  methods  may  be 
found  in  English  methods  textbooks  and  in  English  journals  and  pub- 
lications. A partial  listing  may  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

WRITTEN  BUSINESS  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  palest  ink  is  better  than  the  most  retentive  memory. 

—Chinese  Proverb 

One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  a secretary  in  the  business  office 
is  the  handling  of  written  business  communications.  Sometimes  these 
communications  may  be  dictated  in  a haphazard  fashion.  At  other  times 
a communication  may  be  scribbled  on  a sheet  of  scratch  paper  or  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope.  Then,  too,  there  are  executives  who  will  say  to  a 
secretary,  “Here  is  a letter  I received  the  other  day.  Will  you  prepare 
an  answer?”  It  is  evident  that  businessmen  are  relying  to  a greater  degree 
upon  their  secretaries  to  handle  routine  correspondence.  Therefore, 
high  school  secretarial  aspirants  need  instruction  and  practice  in  writing 
business  communications. 

Communication  Evaluation 

Making  composition  purposeful  is  an  important  responsibility  of  a 
business  English  teacher.  To  stimulate  interest  in  business  correspon- 
dence, pupils  may  be  assigned  the  task  of  collecting  business  letters, 
memorandums,  reports  and  announcements  for  evaluation.  The  main 
emphasis  of  the  class  project  should  be  on  evaluation  and  not  on  quan- 
tity of  material  collected.  It  would  be  better  for  a pupil  to  secure  and 
evaluate  five  pieces  of  correspondence  than  to  obtain  25  and  not  make 
a thorough  study  of  them. 

An  evaluation  sheet  should  be  completed  for  each  communication. 
This  sheet,  which  may  be  a duplicated  form,  might  include  information 
similar  to  that  found  in  Figure  9. 

Knowledge  of  Subject 

To  answer  inquiries  adequately  and  to  write  effective  letters,  a corre- 
spondent needs  to  know  his  subject  well.  Sufficient  data  need  to  be 
included  in  a letter,  and  all  data  should  be  pertinent.  There  is  danger 
in  too  little,  as  well  as  too  much,  data.  Insufficient  data  leave  the  reader 
in  doubt  and  usually  require  additional  correspondence.  Too  much 
data  may  confuse  the  reader  and  reduce  comprehension  of  the  message. 

When  writing  about  bank  accounts,  charge  accounts  and  insurance 
policies,  the  account  number  should  be  included  either  in  a subject  line 
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COMMUNICATION  EVALUATION 


1.  Communication 

Letter  Announcement  Other 

Memorandum  Report 

2.  Appropriateness  of  Paper  or  Stationery 

Yes  No 

3.  Organization  of  Message 

Excellent  Good  _____  Fair  Poor 

4.  Style  or  Layout 

Excellent  Good Fair  _____  Poor 

5.  If  answer  to  3 or  4 is  Fair  or  Poor,  describe  the  shortcomings. 


6.  Indicate  need  for  improvement  in  the  following: 


Spelling 

Punctuation 

Word  Usage 

Sentence  structure  and 
paragraph  organization 

7.  Answer  the  following  questions  and  give  reasons  for  your  answers: 

Does  the  communication 
attract  attention? 

Is  it  in  good 
taste? 

Does  the  message  hold 
the  reader’s  attention? 

Figure  9.  Examining  and  evaluating  communications 
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or  in  the  body  of  the  letter.  Letters  concerning  invoices,  statements  and 
purchase  orders  should  include  the  name  and  number  of  the  form,  the 
date,  the  customer’s  account  number  and  the  item  or  items  in  question. 
Information  of  this  type  assists  the  addressee  in  locating  the  proper 
account  and  in  handling  the  correspondence  promptly. 

When  a letter  refers  to  a canceled  check  that  provides  proof  of  pay- 
ment, a photocopy  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  check  should  be  attached 
to  the  letter.  The  photocopy  will  provide  the  addressee  with  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  trace  the  check  through  his  accounting  records  from 
which  he  can  determine  why  the  correspondent  has  not  received  credit 
for  the  payment.  If  a photocopy  cannot  be  obtained,  the  following  infor- 
mation from  the  front  of  the  check  should  be  included  in  the  letter: 
payee’s  name,  amount,  date,  drawer,  bank  and  ABA  numbers.  From  the 
back  of  the  check,  the  following  pertinent  information  should  be  in- 
cluded: complete  endorsement  made  by  payee  (copy  all  endorsements 
if  more  than  one) , name  of  bank  on  bank  stamp  and  date  of  bank  stamp. 

Organization 

Organization  of  a message  involves  formulating  an  outline  to  assist 
in  developing  the  topic  and  achieving  a sense  of  unity  throughout  the 
message. 

Outline 

Prior  to  composing  a first  draft  the  writer  needs  to  develop  an  outline 
arranging  the  parts  of  a message  in  a logical  sequence.  This  step  requires 
thorough  analysis  of  the  subject  with  a view  towards  how  it  may  be 
presented  most  effectively.  The  writer  needs  to  decide  how  to  open  the 
message,  how  to  arrange  the  data  and  how  to  compose  a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Unity 

A message,  whether  in  the  form  of  a letter  or  report,  should  present 
a specific  subject.  The  concept  of  unity  needs  to  be  maintained  through- 
out the  entire  message.  Individual  parts  of  the  message  should  develop 
single  topics  related  to  the  primary  subject  of  the  communication.  A 
reader  should  know  how  to  follow  the  development  of  a message  as  each 
sentence  in  a paragraph  gives  direction  toward  an  understanding  of  the 
main  idea  presented.  Each  paragraph  should  follow  a logical  sequence 
in  directing  the  reader  toward  an  understanding  of  the  primary  subject. 
Points  that  do  not  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  primary  sub- 
ject may  distract  the  reader  and  should  be  excluded. 

First  Paragraph 

The  first  paragraph  of  a business  letter  should  clearly  indicate  the  sub- 
ject of  the  letter,  set  a friendly  and  courteous  tone  and  refer  to  previous 
correspondence  when  applicable.  It  should  be  short  and  clearly  written. 
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The  following  is  an  example  of  an  effective  opening  paragraph: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  27  calling  attention  to 
the  shortage  in  our  recent  shipment. 

Intervening  Paragraphs 

The  content  of  the  intervening  paragraph  or  paragraphs  should  cover 
the  subject  of  the  letter  in  depth.  Only  material  that  is  pertinent  to  the 
inquiry  should  be  included.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  infor- 
mation a typical  intervening  paragraph  might  include: 

In  a few  days  you  should  receive  the  two  cartons  of  office 
stationery  that  were  not  included  in  your  order.  These  cartons 
were  delivered  to  the  freight  office  yesterday. 

Final  Paragraph 

The  last  paragraph  should  encourage  the  reader  to  adopt  an  idea,  to 
assume  a point  of  view,  or  to  take  appropriate  action.  By  employing  the 
“you”  attitude  in  the  final  paragraph,  the  writer  involves  the  reader  in 
the  communication  and  increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  message.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  an  effective  closing  paragraph: 

We  hope  this  delay  in  receiving  your  complete  shipment  did 
not  unduly  inconvenience  you. 

Transitions 

Transitional  words,  phrases  and  clauses  are  used  to  provide  a smooth 
transition  between  parts  of  a message.  Individual  words,  such  as  conse- 
quently, however,  therefore  and  furthermore,  can  be  used  to  bridge 
component  parts  of  a message  into  a cohesive  whole.  Transitional  words 
should  not  be  overused  in  written  communication.  Sentences  may  be 
used  as  transitional  devices  to  clarify  previous  points  and  to  direct  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  material  which  follows.  Pupils  can  appreciate 
the  value  of  transitions  by  analyzing  and  studying  these  devices  in  mate- 
rial composed  by  competent  writers.  Their  analysis  will  enable  them  to 
recognize  and  to  use  transitional  devices  properly  in  their  own  writing. 

First  Draft 

When  composing  the  first  draft  of  a communication,  pupils  need  to 
let  their  imagination  and  creativity  run  freely.  Ordinarily,  pupils  tend 
to  want  to  write  a finished  product  on  their  first  attempt.  Pupils  who 
say  they  cannot  write  letters  usually  make  this  statement  because  they 
lack  confidence  and  initiative.  Some  pupils  freeze  in  front  of  a blank 
sheet  of  paper  because  they  have  an  incorrect  notion  of  what  a good 
letter  should  include.  Letters  and  memorandums  can  be  considered  as 
substitutes  for  conversation;  therefore,  if  a pupil  can  carry  on  a cordial, 
relaxed  conversation  with  a friend,  he  has  the  ability  to  compose  a 
letter. 
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Revise,  Revise,  Revise 

After  a first  draft  has  been  prepared,  a written  communication  should 
be  revised.  The  revision  of  a message  is  as  important  in  learning  to  write 
as  repetition  is  in  learning  a skill.  Revising  involves  changes  such  as 
restructuring  the  outline,  revamping  sentence  structure,  substituting 
vocabulary,  reorganizing  paragraphs  and  deleting  superfluous  words. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  business  English  course,  pupils  should  be 
expected  to  rewrite  most  of  their  compositions.  Depending  upon  an 
individual’s  communication  skills,  several  revisions  may  be  necessary. 
During  the  process  of  revising,  pupils  should  experiment  with  various 
sentence  forms  to  add  variety  and  relieve  monotony.  The  following 
paragraph  portrays  what  revision  entails: 

The  real  work  of  revision— cutting  words,  phrases  and  para- 
graphs; rearranging  word  and  sentence  order;  amplifying 
under-developed  paragraphs;  eliminating  redundancies,  abstract 
language,  and  cliches— all  this  the  young  writer  must  be  taught.1 


Evaluation 


Evaluation  begins  when  pupils  are  encouraged  to  review  their  compo- 
sitions and  make  revisions  before  submitting  them  to  the  teacher  for 
comments  and  suggestions.  To  assist  both  pupils  and  teachers  in  evaluat- 
ing written  communications,  a set  of  guidelines  may  be  developed.  The 
guidelines  should  be  concerned  with  the  message  and  the  mechanics 
involved  in  writing  a business  letter,  memorandum  or  report.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a suggested  list: 


Message 

Organization 

Completeness 

Transition 

Conciseness 

Clearness 

Word  Choice 

Tone 

Accuracy  of  Data 
Teachers  may  wish  to  revise  this 
the  course  they  are  teaching. 


Mechanics 

Spelling 

Capitalization 

Punctuation 

Number  and  Time  Expression 
Style  or  Arrangement 
Proofreading 

>t  to  coincide  with  the  objectives  of 


Written  communications  should  be  evaluated  primarily  by  making 
concrete  suggestions  for  improvement.  To  encourage  experimentation 
and  improvement  in  writing,  outstanding  word  choices  and  novel  ex- 
pressions should  be  commended.  The  assignment  of  a grade  should 
assume  a secondary  role. 


1 Mary  Elizabeth  Fowler,  Teaching  Language,  Composition  and  Literature  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1965)  , p.  147. 
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Teaching  Methods 

The  following  sequence  is  suggested  for  introducing  pupils  to  the 
writing  of  communications— letters,  memorandums,  short  articles  and 
reports.  This  procedure  follows  the  principle  of  starting  with  the 
simple  and  working  toward  the  complex.  Teachers  may  wish  to  dupli- 
cate for  classroom  use  the  situations  and  assignments  found  on  the  next 
several  pages. 

First,  furnish  pupils  with  several  duplicated  examples  of  well-written 
letters  and  reports.  Teachers  may  then  guide  them  in  the  analysis 
of  these  examples  by  having  pupils  look  for  the  qualities  that  distinguish 
a well-written  communication.  The  letter  shown  in  Figure  10,  signed 
by  the  late  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  is  an  example  of  a well- 
written  letter. 

Second,  duplicate  several  letters  that  need  to  be  revised  and  have 
pupils  make  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  Then,  assign  several 
poorly  written  letters  for  pupils  to  rewrite. 

Situation: 

The  letters  in  Figure  11,  which  were  received  from  well-known  busi- 
nesses, give  a poor  impression  of  the  corporations  they  represent. 

Assignment: 

Rewrite  these  letters  using  proper  sentence  structure,  appropriate  word 
usage  and  good  organization.  Clarity,  conciseness  and  courtesy  should 
be  kept  in  mind  when  revising  them. 

Third,  provide  a situation  which  involves  the  revision  of  a memoran- 
dum. 

The  necessary  facts  are  provided  in  the  following  exercise: 

Situation: 

The  memorandum  in  Figure  12  was  dictated  by  the  senior  vice-presi- 
dent of  Continental  Construction  Company.  The  purpose  of  the 
memorandum  is  to  reduce  tardiness,  which  has  become  chronic.  After 
the  senior  vice-president  dictated  the  memorandum,  he  remarked  to 
his  secretary  that  it  probably  was  too  harsh  and  may  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  employees’  attitude  toward  the  company.  He  also  men- 
tioned that  the  tone  of  the  memorandum  may  foster  antagonism  to- 
ward the  company  instead  of  cooperation. 

Assignment: 

Assuming  you  are  the  secretary,  rewrite  the  memorandum  so  that  the 
message  will  be  clearly  stated  and  the  tone  will  foster  maximum  co- 
operation from  the  employes.  In  rewriting,  use  the  first  person  singu- 
lar rather  than  the  impersonal  third  person. 
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DDE 


Gettysburg 

Pennsylvania 


October  11,  1963 


Dear  Mr.  Parfet: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cordial  letter  of 
September  20th  inviting  me  to  speak  at  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Banquet  of  the  Lykens- Williams  Valley  Asso- 
ciation on  April  18,  1964. 

While  I appreciate  your  thought  of  me  and  would  enjoy 
visiting  "Lykens  Valley,  " I shall  be  in  California  at 
that  time  on  my  annual  winter  sojourn  and  therefore 
must  regretfully  decline. 

Nonetheless,  please  extend  my  very  best  wishes  to 
all  those  attending  the  banquet. 


Mr.  G.  Albert  Parfet 
President 

Lykens- Williams  Valley  Association 
1831  North  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Sincerely, 


Figure  10.  Properly  written  letter 
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The  following  sales  letter  was  sent  to  dealers  by  the  district  manager 
of  a regional  office  of  a portable  typewriter  manufacturer. 

TO:  ALL  DEALERS 

This  letter  is  not  a letter  of  high  pressure  sales,  it  is  being  sent  now 
as  an  appeal. 

The  Graduation  season  will  be  upon  us  very  shortly,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  appraise  all  of  you  dealers  of  the  tremendous  back-log  of  orders 
which  we  are  trying  to  fill  now.  It  is  my  suggestion  that  you  place  your 
orders  for  your  Graduation  needs  NOW— AT  ONCE!,  because  orders 
will  be  filled  by  date  of  orders,  and  in  fairness  to  all  dealers  I cannot  per- 
mit priority  or  special  favors. 

I am  attaching  an  order  blank  for  your  convenience  and  suggest  that 
you  take  care  of  this  immediately,  as  you  well  realize  what  the  delivery 
situation  has  been  in  the  past  seven  (7)  months. 

Cordially, 

District  Manager 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  a customer  by  the  district  manager  of 
a large,  well-known  oil  company.  The  name  of  the  company  and  that 
of  the  addressee  have  been  changed. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

Attached  is  check  for  $4.73,  covering  the  cost  that  it  was  necessary  for 
you  to  have  your  battery  looked  it. 

As  explained  by  our.  Mr.  Carman,  on  a battery  guarantee  this  is  backed 
up  by  any  Oilco  dealer  and  we  would  suggest  that  in  the  future  if  trouble 
does  development  that  your  nearest  Oilco  dealer  be  contacted  and  the 
battery  guarantee  will  be  fully  honored. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  let  you  know  that  we  appreciate  the 
business  that  we  have  enjoyed  over  the  years  and  look  forward  to  being 
of  service  in  the  future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

OILCO  PRODUCTS 


District  Manager 


Figure  11.  Examples  of  poorly  written  letters 
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CONTINENTAL  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

Scranton  Pennsylvania 

Memorandum 

To:  All  Employees  Date:  October  25,  19. 

From:  Senior  Vice-President  File:  P1023 

Subject:  Office  Hours 

The  stockholders  of  this  company  expect  all  employees  to  work  a 
full  7 1/2  hours  each  day.  Each  employee  is  paid  his  weekly  salary  on 
the  assumption  that  he  is  working  37i/2  hours  per  week.  All  employees 
must  arrive  at  their  work  stations  precisely  on  time.  Precisely  means 
8:30  a.m.  It  does  not  mean  8:31  a.m. 

Beginning  next  week,  each  employee  will  have  deducted  from  his 
paycheck  that  portion  of  his  salary  that  his  tardiness  warrants.  If  the 
employee’s  promptness  to  work  does  not  improve,  he  will  be  asked  to 
leave  the  employ  of  the  company. 

klm 


Figure  12.  Memorandum  that  needs  revision 


Fourth,  provide  an  instance  where  an  individual  needs  to  write  a let- 
ter to  a business  firm  concerning  a service  or  a product  they  recently 
ordered. 


Situation: 

You  sent  a personal  check  to  Business  Times  in  March  to  renew 
your  subscription  for  two  years.  Since  then  you  have  received 
several  renewal  notices,  and  today  you  receive  the  “Final  Notice” 
illustrated  in  Figure  13.  In  addition,  your  current  copy  of  Busi- 
ness Times  has  not  arrived. 


Final  Notice 


BUSINESS  TIMES 


APR  19—  438 

PA17 

Miss  Joyce  E. 

Shaffer 

546  East  Penn 

St. 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

17013 

215  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED  WITH  THE  LAST  ISSUE  YOU  RECEIVED,  AND  WE 
CAN  SEND  YOUR  NEXT  MONTH'S  COPY  ONLY  IF  YOU  RENEW  RIGHT  AWAY.  PLEASE 
CHECK  TERM  AND  METHOD  OF  PAYMENT  BELOW,  AND  MAIL  THIS  FORM  BACK  IN  THE 
ENCLOSED  POSTAGE  PAID  ENVELOPE.  WE'LL  GLADLY  CHARGE  IT  IF  YOU  PREFER. 
DO  ACT  TODAY  TO  CONTINUE  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION. 

GH-E-466  Renew  my  subscription  for  two  years  $12.00 

□ Bill  me  □ Payment  is  enclosed 


Figure  13.  Final  renewal  notice 
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Assignment: 

Compose  a letter  to  Business  Times  giving  all  the  pertinent  facts. 
A copy  of  your  canceled  check  paid  by  the  bank  and  returned  to 
you  with  your  recent  bank  statement  is  shown  in  Figure  14.  Do  not 
send  the  canceled  check  because  it  is  your  only  receipt;  however, 
include  data  in  your  letter  from  both  sides  of  the  check  to  assist 
the  company  in  locating  its  error  in  the  processing  of  your  sub- 
scription. 


No. 


3£- 


Date 


~Y/yjrch 


/r  i9- 


Pay  to  the  ^ 
Older  of 


60-1234 

313 


rfgjzhe. ^ 


"DOLLARS 


CENTRAL  PENN  NATIONAL  BANK 
Carlisle , Pa. 

: 0313 • ..1234: 


• • 


JOYCE  E.  SHAFFER 


576  274  3: 


: 0000000000000001200 : : . 


Pay  Any 

Bank,  Banker,  or  Trust  Company 
MAR  23  19—  1402 
1-30 

FRANKLIN  TRUST  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

CL  C 

cr  n 
L_  cr> 


Figure  14.  Canceled  check— front  and  back 

Fifth,  develop  a situation  which  necessitates  the  composing  of  several 
communications.  The  following  exercise  provides  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation for  giving  pupils  a multiple  assignment.  Teachers  may  wish 
to  integrate  some  assignment  items  with  work  in  oral  communications, 
which  is  further  explored  in  Chapter  Six  of  this  publication.  Several 
pupils  may  be  asked  to  simulate  the  telephone  call  to  the  restaurant  in 
item  two  via  a tape  recorder  using  the  notes  they  have  prepared.  An- 
other pupil  or  the  teacher  may  act  as  the  restaurant  manager.  Each  record- 
ing should  be  played  back  for  the  purpose  of  making  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  both  content  and  oral  expression.  Items  seven  and  eight 
also  may  be  presented  orally  by  some  members  of  the  class  to  add  a 
touch  of  realism  to  the  project. 
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Situation: 

The  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  is  planning  an  evening 
meeting  on  April  15  at  6:30  p.m.  The  members  suggest  that  a 
speaker  from  a local  business  office  be  invited  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  “Applying  for  a Job.”  Someone  suggests  writing  to  Raymond 
Harris,  personnel  manager,  Modern  Insurance  Company.  Another 
member  suggests  that  Mr.  Harris  speak  for  approximately  20  min- 
utes, with  a chance  for  members  to  ask  questions  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  talk.  The  meeting  will  begin  with  a dinner  to  be  held  at  a 
local  restaurant.  Attendance  at  this  affair  will  include:  Mr.  Harris, 
six  teachers  and  45  FBLA  members. 

Assignment: 

As  secretary  of  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America,  you  are 
asked  to  prepare  the  following  communications  prior  to  the  meeting: 

1.  Compose  a detailed  memorandum  to  the  principal  requesting 
permission  to  hold  the  dinner. 

2.  Organize  data  on  a note  pad  for  a telephone  call  to  reserve  a 
private  dining  room  at  the  restaurant. 

3.  Write  a letter  inviting  Mr.  Harris  to  speak  to  your  organization. 

4.  Develop  an  announcement  concerning  the  dinner  for  use  over 
the  school’s  public  address  system. 

5.  Prepare  an  illustrated  announcement  for  the  bulletin  board  no- 
tifying FBLA  members  of  the  meeting. 

6.  Write  a note  inviting  each  business  teacher  in  the  school  to  attend. 

7.  Prepare  a brief  introduction  of  the  speaker  for  presentation  at 
the  meeting. 

8.  Compose  an  oral  “thank  you”  to  the  speaker  to  be  given  imme- 
diately following  his  presentation. 

Also  as  secretary,  prepare  the  following  communications  for  use 
after  the  meeting: 

1.  Write  a thank-you  letter  to  Mr.  Harris  expressing  the  club’s  ap- 
preciation for  his  talk. 

2.  Prepare  a short  article  for  the  school  newspaper  and  the  com- 
munity newspaper  concerning  the  meeting. 

Sixth,  pupils  need  experience  in  writing  reports.  They  should  be 
guided  through  the  process  of  collecting  data,  preparing  an  outline, 
writing  the  first  draft  and  revising  and  polishing  the  material.  The 
following  are  suggestions  for  assignments  in  report  writing: 

1.  Select  a career  objective  and  collect  data  on  the  duties,  the 
qualifications  and  the  employment  possibilities.  Compose  a re- 
port on  your  career  objective. 

2.  Secure  data  for  a report  on  how  a bank  serves  a community. 
Prepare  an  outline.  After  the  outline  has  been  approved  by 
your  teacher,  write  a report  to  cover  the  topic  adequately. 
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Seventh,  one  of  the  major  problems  that  will  confront  senior  business 
pupils  will  be  that  of  finding  and  applying  for  jobs.  Seeking  employ- 
ment involves  several  types  of  communication,  such  as  an  interview  as 
indicated  in  Figure  15.  Job  applicants  need  to  read  advertisements,  to 
write  letters  of  application,  to  prepare  data  sheets,  to  telephone  for 
appointments,  to  appear  for  interviews  and  to  write  follow-up  letters 
after  each  interview.  The  following  is  a suggestion  for  an  assignment  in 
finding  and  applying  for  a job: 

List  the  steps  necessary  in  finding  and  applying  for  a job.  Use 
every  available  means  of  communication  in  accomplishing  your 
objective— employment.  Indicate  the  job  source  (word-of-mouth, 
newspaper,  employment  agency)  ; type  a letter  of  application  and 
a data  sheet;  telephone  for  an  appointment  to  be  interviewed; 
and  write  a follow-up  letter  after  the  interview. 


Figure  15.  Employment  Interview 
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Occasionally,  business  letter  composition  can  be  a class  project.  The 
teacher  establishes  the  reason  for  writing  the  letter  and  the  basic  data. 
The  pupils  then  make  suggestions  for  answering  the  letter.  These 
suggestions  are  discussed  by  the  class  members,  revised  and  placed  on 
the  chalkboard  or  on  a transparency.  Pupils  profit  from  the  suggestions 
of  others  and,  in  turn,  gain  insight  into  their  own  shortcomings.  The 
response  to  pupils’  suggestions  is  immediate  and  is  not  delayed  for 
several  days  until  the  teacher  can  check  them.  As  the  letter  reaches 
completion,  pupils  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  composed  a letter. 
This  method  is  similar  to  the  “brain-storming"  technique  used  in 
businesses  to  obtain  ideas  and  to  solve  problems. 

Using  this  teaching  method  requires  skill,  especially  when  pupils  give 
unsuitable  responses.  Tact  is  needed  to  show  pupils  why  their  re- 
sponses are  incorrect.  The  teacher  can  guide  individuals  toward  success 
by  helping  them  revise  faulty  responses. 

Teachers  may  have  pupils  duplicate  letters  they  have  written  for  an 
assignment.  These  letters  are  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  class. 
Pupils  then  make  suggestions  for  revising  the  letters.  By  using  this 
method,  all  pupils  may  benefit  from  the  corrections  and  revisions.  Code 
names  or  numbers  can  be  used  to  keep  the  project  impersonal  and 
eliminate  embarrassment  to  individuals  in  the  class. 

Teachers  may  prepare  transparencies  of  a representative  number  of 
pupils’  letters  for  a given  assignment.  Again,  pupils’  names  should  be 
omitted.  By  projecting  the  letters  on  a screen  with  an  overhead  projec- 
tor, the  teacher  and  pupils  can  comment  on  the  content  and  construction. 
This  method  may  be  used  to  show  pupils  both  good  and  poor  examples 
of  letter  writing.  The  good  examples  will  encourage  pupils— especially 
those  who  have  done  a commendable  job.  The  poor  examples  will  pin- 
point common  errors  found  in  business  letters  so  that  all  pupils  may  try 
to  avoid  making  similar  mistakes. 

Production  of  Letters 

The  types  of  letters  sent  from  business  offices  include  the  individual 
letter,  the  guide  letter  and  the  form  letter.  The  individual  letter  is  usu- 
ally dictated  or  written  in  longhand  for  the  stenographer  or  typist  to 
transcribe.  Each  letter  is  individually  composed  and  typewritten  for  a 
specific  purpose. 

A guide  letter  is  a letter  made  up  of  paragraphs  drafted  in  advance. 
It  looks  and  reads  like  an  individually  dictated  letter.  Guide  letters  are 
practical  when  a company  or  organization  receives  many  similar  inquiries 
requiring  routine  answers.  Paragraphs  are  written  in  advance  to  answer 
most  of  the  questions  received  in  daily  correspondence.  To  compose  a 
guide  letter  the  correspondent  chooses  those  paragraphs  which  will  an- 
swer adequately  the  inquirer’s  letter.  The  correspondent  has  only  to 
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record  the  numbers  of  the  “canned  paragraphs’’  and  the  sequence  in 
which  they  should  appear.  Some  paragraphs  may  have  fill-ins,  and  the 
correspondent  adds  the  fill-in  information  after  the  numbers  of  the 
paragraphs.  The  stenographer  or  typist  copies  the  material  from  a file, 
sometimes  called  a correspondex,  containing  a list  of  all  the  available 
numbered  paragraphs.  Guide  letters  are  typed  more  rapidly  than  those 
transcribed  from  shorthand  or  dictating-transcribing  machines. 

Some  offices  handling  large  volumes  of  correspondence  use  automatic 
typewriters  operated  through  the  use  of  perforated  or  magnetic  tape. 
Paragraphs  are  written  to  cover  almost  every  conceivable  situation  which 
may  arise  in  a company’s  routine  correspondence.  After  each  of  the 
necessary  “canned  paragraphs”  has  been  placed  on  tape,  the  typist  needs 
only  to  type  the  date  and  inside  address  on  the  letterhead  and  then  dial 
the  prescribed  paragraphs.  The  automatic  typewriter  selects  the  dialed 
paragraphs  and  types  them  at  approximately  100  words  a minute. 
The  tape  may  be  programmed  to  stop  the  typewriter  at  a particular  point 
in  a paragraph  to  allow  the  operator  to  type  an  account  number  or  an 
amount  pertinent  to  the  customer.  In  offices  where  “canned  letters”  are 
sent  to  the  same  customers  periodically  even  the  inside  addresses  are 
placed  on  tape. 

Printed  or  duplicated  form  letters  are  used  to  answer  large  volumes  of 
incoming  correspondence.  Because  of  their  economy  and  time-saving 
features,  form  letters  are  used  by  government  and  large  businesses. 
Dictation  and  typing  are  eliminated,  saving  the  organization  valuable 
time  and  money.  In  addition,  the  form  letter  can  be  mailed  promptly. 
Finally,  the  form  letter  usually  is  composed  carefully  in  every  detail 
and  may  be  more  exacting  than  one  hurriedly  dictated. 

Writing  Laboratory 

Several  experimental  writing  laboratories  have  been  developed  during 
the  past  few  years.  One  of  these  special  classrooms,  the  Leuzinger 
Writing  Laboratory,  Hawthorne,  California,  is  equipped  with  specially 
designed  desks  for  pupils.  Each  desk  is  equipped  with  a dictating  ma- 
chine, a dictionary  and  six  drawers  so  that  each  pupil  using  the  desk 
throughout  the  day  has  a private  drawer  for  his  writing  materials. 

Other  equipment  available  in  the  classroom  includes  a duplicating 
machine  for  preparing  class  materials,  a copying  machine  for  producing 
transparencies  from  pupils’  compositions  and  two  overhead  projectors 
for  showing  the  transparencies. 

To  provide  maximum  individualized  instruction,  the  writing  labora- 
tory is  limited  to  25  pupils.  A team  of  two  writing  instructors  presides 
over  the  class.  With  this  low  teacher-pupil  ratio,  daily  consultations  with 
individual  pupils  are  a reality. 
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Pupils  dictate  their  thoughts  into  the  dictating  machine  and  then 
listen  objectively.  This  process  permits  pupils  to  revise  what  they  have 
created  before  placing  it  on  paper. 

When  a pupil  submits  his  written  work  to  the  teacher,  he  also  in- 
cludes the  recorded  dictation  belt.  As  the  teacher  reads  the  composition, 
he  dictates  corrections  and  comments  on  the  belt.  Both  the  composition 
and  belt  are  returned  to  the  pupil,  who  listens  to  the  teacher's  com- 
ments and  either  makes  corrections  or  rewrites  his  paper. 

Classes  for  business  pupils  and  college-preparatory  pupils  are  scheduled 
separately.  Both  courses  stress  language  fundamentals  such  as  spelling, 
punctuation,  vocabulary,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  and  usage; 
however,  writing  style  and  content  differ  according  to  the  objectives  of 
the  particular  course.  Business  classes  receive  instruction  in  writing 
business  letters  and  reports,  composing  telegrams,  completing  printed 
forms  and  preparing  other  types  of  written  communications  applicable 
to  business. 

The  writing  laboratory  approach,  as  reported  by  the  coordinators  of 
this  project,  de-emphasizes  two  elements  which  have  in  the  past  dis- 
couraged many  young  people  when  assigned  written  work— demand  for  a 
minimum  number  of  words  and  a deadline.  The  coordinators  of  the 
project  are  more  concerned  with  emphasizing  the  quality  of  work,  de- 
veloping confidence  in  writing  and  mastering  basics. 

Conclusion 

Many  aspects  of  a pupil’s  previous  education,  experience  and  environ- 
ment will  influence  his  writing.  Encouraging  the  development  of  a 
better  vocabulary,  stressing  sentence  patterns  and  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  letter  writing  are  only  a part  of  the  process  in  teaching  pupils 
to  write.  The  major  portion  of  time  spent  on  this  unit  should  consist 
of  practical  writing  assignments.  It  is  only  through  composing,  analyzing 
and  revising  that  pupils  will  acquire  facility  in  writing  business  communi- 
cations. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

ORAL  BUSINESS  COMMUNICATION 

Mend  your  speech  a little,  lest  it  mar  your  fortune. 

—William  Shakespeare 

The  main  objective  of  oral  communication  in  business  English  is  to 
develop  pupils’  skill  in  participating  effectively  in  personal  and  business 
situations  that  require  clear  speech.  Many  types  of  oral  work  could  be 
included  in  business  English  assignments. 

Pupils  need  to  realize  how  the  quality  of  their  voices  affects  relation- 
ships with  others.  They  should  be  aware  of  how  emotion  affects 
voice  quality  and  how  voices  are  an  integral  part  of  personality.  Anger 
causes  the  pitch  of  the  voice  to  be  high,  speed  too  fast  and  volume  very 
loud.  Anxiety  can  cause  mispronunciation,  incoherence  and  stuttering. 

Ability  to  enter  a discussion  and  to  carry  on  a conversation  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  a person’s  life.  Some  beginning  workers  can  express  them- 
selves well  in  writing  but  are  hesitant  about  entering  into  a discussion. 
A controlled  discussion  period  may  help  the  teacher  determine  pupils’ 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  this  area.  Participation  in  the  discussion 
by  all  pupils  is  important. 

In  addition  to  adequate  practice  in  speech  activities,  developmental 
and  remedial  work  is  needed  to  reduce  or  eliminate  pupils’  speech  im- 
perfections. Some  speech  defects  are  related  to  severe  emotional  dis- 
turbances or  malformed  speech  organs,  and  these  should  be  handled  only 
by  trained  speech  therapists. 

Content  and  Organization 

Whether  it  is  a telephone  call  or  a lecture,  the  content  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  message  are  important.  Before  an  office  employe  makes  a 
telephone  call,  especially  long  distance,  he  should  prepare  a list  of  the 
items  he  wishes  to  discuss  during  the  conversation  in  addition  to  the  area 
code,  telephone  number  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  wishes 
to  speak.  See  Figure  16.  This  information  could  be  written  on  a note 
pad,  and  sufficient  space  should  be  allowed  between  items  for  answers 
to  questions. 

Comprehension  of  an  oral  presentation  can  be  aided  greatly  by  well- 
organized  material.  When  giving  directions,  a person  should  organize 
the  individual  steps  carefully.  Many  times  poor  directions  are  given  by 
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Figure  16.  Pupil  Using  Correct  Telephone  Usage 

people  who  do  not  understand  the  complexity  of  what  they  are  trying 
to  communicate.  They  think  the  route,  process  or  action  is  simple  be- 
cause it  is  already  known  to  them.  A teacher  can  illustrate  this  point 
by  placing  his  coat  on  his  desk,  feigning  ignorance  of  the  purpose  and 
function  of  a coat  and  asking  a pupil  to  guide  him  orally  through  the 
steps  of  putting  on  the  coat.  The  problem  of  directing  someone  who 
doesn’t  know  a sleeve  from  a collar  will  become  apparent  to  the  class. 

Voice  Quality 

When  a person  begins  to  speak,  he  reveals  one  of  the  most  important 
facets  of  his  personality— his  speech.  The  quality  of  these  sounds  is  one 
of  an  individual’s  most  personal  and  unique  traits.  People  learn  to 
identify  each  other  by  recognizing  the  quality  of  an  individual’s  voice. 
A clear  transmittal  of  a voice  hundreds  of  miles  away  over  a telephone 
line  or  a broadcast  through  air  waves  can  immediately  identify  a particu- 
lar person. 
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Teaching  speech  improvement  begins  with  voice  analysis.  Voice  qual- 
ity may  vary  according  to  the  situation  as  when  one  is  excited,  angry, 
frightened,  sad  or  emotionally  upset.  Pupils,  aware  of  their  vocal  short- 
comings because  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  them- 
selves speak,  should  hear  their  voices  on  a tape  recording.  The  recording 
session  should  include  several  situations  such  as  reading  a paragraph; 
answering  a telephone;  answering  questions  presented  by  the  teacher 
or  a classmate;  introducing  a classmate;  conversing  with  peers;  or  reading 
prepared  sentences  that  indicate  specific  intonation  such  as  curiosity, 
anger  and  fear. 

After  the  tape  has  been  prepared,  each  pupil  should  listen  critically 
to  his  own  voice  as  well  as  to  the  voices  of  his  classmates.  He  should  keep 
a list  of  suggestions  offered  by  the  teachers  and  his  peers  concerning  his 
voice. 

Pitch 

One  of  the  causes  of  poor  voice  quality  is  defective  pitch.  Voices  that 
are  pitched  either  too  high  or  too  low  are  unpleasant  to  the  hearer. 
Releasing  tension,  developing  proper  breathing  and  consciously  desiring 
to  improve  can  help  pupils  develop  better  vocal  expression.  One  needs 
to  develop  flexibility  and  rhythm  in  order  to  give  proper  emphasis  and 
convey  the  exact  meaning  of  what  he  is  saying.  Pupils  need  practice  in 
varying  the  pitch  of  their  voices,  and  they  need  to  develop  confidence  in 
themselves  and  remain  relaxed  while  giving  a talk  or  speaking  within 
a group. 

Articulation 

Many  pupils  need  to,  and  can,  improve  their  enunciation.  Poor  enun- 
ciators  tend  to  run  words  together,  such  as  “jeet?”  (did  you  eat) , 
“shoulda”  (should  have) , or  “hafta”  (have  to)  . They  also  tend  to  mum- 
ble and  insert  extra  syllables  into  some  words.  Poor  enunciation  is 
chiefly  the  result  of  habit  or  laziness.  To  produce  proper  sounds,  some 
pupils  need  to  be  instructed  to  make  their  teeth,  tongue  and  lips  do  their 
job  properly.  Some  can  be  motivated  adequately  toward  enunciation 
improvement  after  they  have  heard  their  speech  on  a recording. 

Pronunciation 

Teachers  should  encourage  pupils  to  be  as  modern  in  their  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  as  they  are  in  the  music  they  listen  to  and  the  clothes  they 
admire.  Their  grandparents  may  have  said  “genuwine”  for  “genuine,” 
but  this  pronunciation  is  not  considered  proper  today.  Teachers  should 
concentrate  on  words  pupils  misuse  in  class  and  in  school  activities  as 
a basis  for  pronunciation  drills.  A suggested  activity  is  to  devote  several 
minutes  each  class  period,  preferably  at  the  beginning,  for  exercises  in 
pronunciation.  The  teacher  may  work  on  five  words  each  day  for  one 
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week,  introducing  a new  set  of  words  the  following  week  and  periodically 
reviewing  some  of  the  previous  words.  A word  of  caution— teachers 
should  be  certain  that  the  pronunciations  they  are  attacking  are  un- 
acceptable. Some  of  the  words  teachers  have  used  as  “favorite  pets” 
actually  have  more  than  one  acceptable  pronunciation  with  neither 
given  preference  according  to  reputable  dictionaries.  For  example, 
bouquet,  creek,  data,  economics  and  finance  are  words  that  have  more 
than  one  acceptable  pronunciation.  It  is  important  to  know  and  ac- 
curately identify  the  various  speech  sounds.  Each  vowel  has  more  than 
one  sound  as  do  many  of  the  consonants.  All  of  these  sounds  should  be 
recognized  to  facilitate  the  proper  pronunciation  of  words. 

Pupils  can  improve  their  speech  habits  by  practicing  the  following 
sentences1  orally.  They  contain  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  com- 
monly used  in  the  English  language.  These  sentences  should  be  read 
aloud  slowly  with  every  syllable  given  its  proper  sound.  In  addition  to 
exercising  each  pupil’s  vocal  apparatus,  these  sentences  offer  practical 
suggestions  for  speech  improvement. 

1.  For  distinct  enunciation,  every  word,  every  syllable,  every  sound 
must  be  given  its  proper  form  and  value. 

2.  Think  of  the  mouth  chamber  as  a mold  in  which  the  correct  form 
must  be  given  to  every  sound. 

3.  Move  your  lips  noticeably. 

4.  Your  teeth  should  never  be  kept  closed  while  you  are  talking. 

5.  As  your  voice  is  the  most  direct  expression  of  your  innermost  self, 
you  should  be  careful  to  do  yourself  full  justice  with  it. 

6.  You  may  know  what  you  are  saying,  but  others  won’t  unless  you 
make  your  thoughts  clear  to  them. 

7.  Through  practice  one  can  learn  to  speak  more  rapidly,  but  still 
with  perfect  distinctness. 

8.  Good  speech  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone  who  will  practice. 

9.  The  courtesy  of  face-to-face  conversation,  in  which  the  smile  is 
so  important,  can  be  conveyed  by  telephone  only  through  a smiling 
voice. 

Other  Factors 

In  addition  to  voice  quality,  numerous  factors  enable  a speaker  to 
make  an  effective  oral  presentation.  These  factors  include  good  posture, 
suitable  dress,  good  grooming,  pleasing  facial  expressions,  courteous  ac- 
tions and  mannerly  attitudes. 

Some  of  the  common  undesirable  characteristics  pupils  should  try  to 
avoid  are  chewing  gum,  adjusting  clothes,  gesturing  excessively,  jangling 

1 The  Voice  with  a Smile  (American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  1961)  , 
pp.  16-17. 
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coins  or  keys  and  pacing.  These  and  other  distracting  mannerisms  can 
defeat  the  impression  desired  from  an  oral  presentation.  In  small  groups 
and  personal,  face-to-face  conversations,  breath  hygiene  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered. Bad  breath  can  detract  from  the  discourse  as  well  as  leave 
an  unfavorable  impression  with  the  other  person.  Pupils  need  to  be 
aware  of  the  causes  of  halitosis  and  the  importance  of  oral  hygiene 
in  helping  avoid  this  offensive  attribute. 

Intensity 

Sufficient  volume  is  necessary  for  effective  oral  communication  whether 
it  is  a face-to-face  conversation,  a telephone  call  or  an  address  to  a 
group.  It  is  embarrassing  to  the  listener  to  have  to  say  to  the  speaker, 
“What  did  you  say?”  A few  persons  may  have  the  opposite  problem— 
too  much  volume  for  the  situation.  A speaker  needs  to  learn  to  adjust 
his  voice  to  the  volume  required. 

T empo 

Tempo  is  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  a person  speaks  and  the  length  of 
the  vocal  tones.  Pupils  generally  have  a tendency  to  talk  rapidly.  Speech 
that  is  too  fast  is  likely  to  be  unintelligible.  Pauses  are  necessary  to 
add  emphasis  to  words,  phrases  and  clauses.  Changing  the  tempo  can 
help  the  speaker  stress  major  points,  add  variety  and  clarify  what  is  said. 
Names  of  individuals  and  places,  as  well  as  other  important  words, 
should  be  spoken  slowly  while  insignificant  ones  may  be  spoken  more 
rapidly. 

Speech  Activities 

Oral  communication  activities  that  can  be  used  in  business  English 
include:  conversing,  telephoning,  making  introductions,  relating  infor- 
mation, giving  directions,  reading  aloud,  discussing  informal  topics, 
greeting  visitors,  requesting  information,  interviewing,  making  an- 
nouncements, introducing  a speaker,  giving  reports,  selling  an  article, 
demonstrating  the  operation  of  a machine  and  participating  in  panel 
discussions. 

At  least  once  each  marking  period  each  pupil  should  be  assigned  a 
short  oral  presentation.  Emphasis  could  be  placed  on  a particular  type 
of  presentation.  Suggested  areas  for  reports  are  selling  a service  or  prod- 
uct; telling  about  a trip;  relating  a biography;  and  teaching  a moral  at- 
titude such  as  honesty,  kindness  or  responsibility. 

Pupils  who  have  a particular  problem,  like  speaking  in  front  of  a 
group,  can  be  helped  by  an  assignment,  such  as  reading  the  daily  an- 
nouncements to  the  class.  These  pupils  need  encouragement,  ample 
practice  and  assistance  in  previewing  the  announcements.  To  do  a good 
job  and  thereby  gain  confidence,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  remove 
pronunciation  stumbling  blocks  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  material 
before  reading  the  announcements  to  the  class. 
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Materials  and  Equipment 

Many  business  English  teachers  develop  resource  files  for  this  course. 
Items  such  as  Acres  of  Diamonds , available  from  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  A Message  to  Garcia,  available  from  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company,  Westwood,  New  Jersey;  and  “A  Letter  to  Patty,” 
available  from  the  Department  of  Education,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
included  in  Bulletin  277,  Shorthand ; provide  a source  of  material  for 
short  oral  reports.  Teachers  need  to  share  their  “golden  nuggets”  with 
others  so  that  a wealth  of  resource  material  can  be  accumulated. 

Textbooks  on  speech  improvement  should  be  available  in  the  school 
library  or  learning  center  to  supplement  the  material  in  the  business 
English  textbook.  In  addition,  films,  booklets  and  lectures,  which  may 
be  used  in  some  phases  of  teaching  oral  communication,  may  be  secured 
from  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pupils  need  to  hear  themselves  speak  to  more  fully  appreciate  the  need 
for  improvement  in  areas  such  as  articulation,  pronunciation,  pitch  and 
inflection.  A tape  recorder  should  be  available  for  use  in  this  unit  of 
study.  Transcribing  machines  also  could  be  used  for  this  practice.  Some 
of  these  machines  have  built-in  speakers,  while  other  models  have  loud 
speakers  that  can  be  added  to  the  units  at  extra  cost.  In  some  schools 
video  projectors  and  recorders  are  available  to  record  pupils’  voices 
and  actions. 

Conclusion 

A unit  on  oral  communication  is  important.  The  time  spent  on  this 
unit  in  business  English  would  depend  on  how  much  instruction  is  pro- 
vided in  other  courses  in  the  curriculum.  Some  schools  have  a required 
course  in  speech,  while  other  schools  offer  it  as  an  elective.  Oral  com- 
munication could  be  taught  as  a separate  unit,  or  it  could  be  integrated 
within  other  areas  of  business  English.  Those  pupils  who  have  special 
speech  problems  should  be  referred  to  the  administration  for  assignment 
to  speech  therapists. 

The  administrators  and  instructors  of  each  school  will  have  to  deter- 
mine the  approach  that  best  meets  the  needs  of  pupils  within  the  frame- 
work of  their  curriculum. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

OBSERVING,  LISTENING  AND  READING 

The  student  who  is  curious  about  language,  and  who  has 
learned  to  listen  and  observe  has  developed  the  tools  which  will 
serve  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 

—Mary  Elizabeth  Fowler 

Learning  generally  occurs  through  three  media— observing,  listening  and 
reading.  Each  is  a distinct  part  of  perception  that  serves  as  an  input 
medium.  Working  together,  these  media  form  a powerful  force  capable 
of  changing  the  course  of  men’s  lives. 

The  skills  of  observing,  listening  and  reading  are  considered  separately 
in  this  chapter.  The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  provide  suggestions  for 
teachers  to  use  in  developing  pupils’  skills  in  using  these  important  as- 
pects of  learning. 

Observing 

An  important  attribute  of  intelligent  human  beings  is  the  art  of  ob- 
servation. Numerous  personal  habits  can  be  attributed  to  having  observed 
them  in  others,  and  some  aspects  of  skill  development  are  acquired 
through  close  observation. 

A series  of  slides  depicting  office  situations  could  be  used  to  develop 
proper  skill  in  observation.  After  projecting  a slide  on  the  screen  for 
30  seconds,  have  individual  pupils  recall  what  they  saw.  Also,  a set  of 
duplicated  questions  based  on  the  projected  material  could  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  class.  As  pupils  progress  in  this  skill,  the  time  element 
for  projecting  the  slides  should  be  shortened.  The  time  element  also 
needs  to  be  equated  with  the  complexity  of  the  situation  portrayed  on 
the  slide.  Experimentation  with  this  method  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  arrive  at  equitable  time  limitations. 

The  importance  of  learning  from  keen  observation  should  be  stressed. 
In  a business  office  many  duties  may  be  learned  by  observing  the  actions 
of  others.  These  duties  might  include  operating  a telephone  switchboard, 
copy  machine,  push-button  telephone,  duplicating  machine  or  electrical 
file  apparatus.  Other  areas  that  need  to  be  observed  are  office  procedures 
and  employe  relationships. 

The  following  technique,  used  by  psychologists,  can  be  useful  in  the 
business  English  classroom  in  demonstrating  to  pupils  their  observational 
shortcomings.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  enlist  the  aid  of  a pupil 
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who  is  not  a member  of  the  class  being  instructed.  This  pupil  should 
come  into  the  classroom  during  the  business  English  class  period  and  go 
through  various  motions  such  as  placing  a notice  on  the  bulletin  board, 
moving  a piece  of  furniture  and  borrowing  a book  from  the  bookshelf. 
As  soon  as  the  pupil  enters  the  room,  the  teacher  might  stop  his  ac- 
tivities and  observe  the  “intruder”  with  amazement. 

After  the  pupil  leaves,  the  teacher  may  distribute  a duplicated  list  of 
questions,  divided  into  two  parts,  to  be  answered  concerning  the  in- 
truder. One  part  would  concern  the  person  entering  the  room.  These 
questions  would  be  based  on  the  person’s  physical  characteristics  and 
dress.  The  other  part  would  deal  with  the  actions  of  the  person  while 
he  was  in  the  classroom.  Also,  the  time  the  person  entered  and  left  the 
classroom  could  be  a part  of  the  questioning.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  would  then  be  discussed  by  the  class.  After  the  correct  answers 
have  been  given,  each  pupil  could  ascertain  how  observant  he  was  in 
this  situation. 

Listening 

A French  proverb  points  up  the  fact  that  “The  spoken  word  belongs 
half  to  him  who  speaks  and  half  to  him  who  hears.”  Listening  is  the 
communication  skill  most  often  used  in  daily  activity.  The  ability  to 
listen  with  accuracy  and  appropriate  response  in  both  social  and  busi- 
ness situations  is  an  important  personal  asset.  Hearing  and  listening  are 
not  synonymous.  Listening  is  more  than  hearing;  listening  requires  a 
conscious  effort  and  awareness.  Pupils  should  be  aware  that  listening 
is  a skill  that  can  be  improved. 

In  a business  office,  employes  need  to  listen  when  they  receive 
instructions,  answer  the  telephone  and  talk  with  customers.  Effective 
listening  can  contribute  to  a worker’s  success  on  the  job.  Ineffective  lis- 
tening may  result  in  misunderstanding,  causing  errors  and  leading  to 
loss  of  time,  money  and  good  will. 

Preparation 

Pupils  need  to  prepare  themselves  for  listening.  Effective  listening  re- 
quires the  listener  to  possess  a receptive  mind.  This  means  a mind  that 
is  alert  and  free  from  distracting  influences.  The  amount  of  sleep  and 
physical  well-being  may  influence  a listener’s  ability  to  receive  and  react 
to  oral  communication. 

In  some  cases  a person  needs  to  read  about  a subjec..  in  advance  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  speaker’s  message.  Before  attending  a com- 
mittee meeting,  the  participants  ought  to  read  the  agenda  ol  the  scheduled 
meeting  and  review  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting.  Advance  prep- 
aration can  aid  the  listener  in  deriving  greater  benefit  from  an  oral 
presentation.  In  an  office,  this  preparation  probably  would  include 
reviewing  previous  correspondence  or  other  records  to  become  familiar 
with  the  matter  to  be  discussed. 
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The  listener  has  a responsibility  to  the  person  speaking.  If  he  is  not 
certain  of  a particular  point  or  wishes  to  have  something  repeated,  the 
listener  should  ask  questions.  When  a pupil  or  employe  is  receiving 
instructions,  questioning  is  especially  important.  Pupils  need  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  ask  questions.  Too  much  valuable 
time  can  be  lost  in  repeating  a job  because  someone  failed  to  ask  for 
clarification  of  a direction. 

As  the  human  mind  is  not  a verbatim  recording  device,  it  is  necessary 
in  many  cases  to  take  notes  of  oral  communications.  Notes  taken  from 
telephone  conversations,  directions  given  by  a supervisor  and  ideas  pre- 
sented in  a meeting  give  the  listener  memory  aids  to  help  him  recall 
important  facets  of  the  communication.  An  office  employe  should  have 
note-taking  tools,  such  as  pencil  and  paper,  ready  for  action  at  all  times. 

Techniques  for  Improvement 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  improving  pupils’  listening  skills,  and 
some  are  suggested  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Oral  Instructions.  Oral  instructions  frequently  occur  in  the  business 
office,  and  the  employe  must  listen  critically  and  respond  accurately. 
Pupils  receive  many  opportunities  to  follow  directions  in  the  classroom, 
and  every  oral  assignment  given  by  a teacher  should  be  thought  of  as 
a test  of  listening  skill.  Teachers  should  adopt  a policy  of  disclosing 
instructions  or  quiz  words  once  and  then  refusing  to  repeat  them.  This 
policy  will  motivate  pupils  to  “tune  in”  when  the  teacher  speaks. 

Listening  to  Newscasts.  Pupils  may  be  instructed  to  listen  to  a par- 
ticular news  broadcast  in  the  morning  before  school.  If  that  is  impos- 
sible, perhaps  the  broadcast  could  be  recorded  on  tape  and  played  in 
class.  For  several  weeks,  a part  of  each  class  period  could  be  devoted 
to  the  data  presented  by  the  newscaster.  Divergent  opinions  may  exist 
among  pupils  concerning  what  was  said  on  the  radio  program.  Assign- 
ments such  as  this  one  may  help  pupils  increase  their  concentration, 
comprehension  and  retentiveness. 

Reading  Short  Articles.  The  teacher  could  read  a short  article  and 
then  have  pupils  answer  questions  concerning  the  account  or  ask  pu- 
pils to  listen  for  something  in  particular  prior  to  the  reading.  These 
readings  could  come  from  newspapers,  magazine  articles  and  annual  busi- 
ness reports. 

Recognizing  Transpositions.  It  is  suggested  the  teacher  prepare  a 
list  consisting  of  two  columns  of  addresses  to  be  compared.  The  teacher 
would  read  two  addresses,  and  pupils  would  write  either  (S)  for  same 
or  (D)  for  different  after  the  number  of  each  pair.  This  oral  exercise 
is  similar  to  that  used  in  clerical  examinations  to  test  applicants’  ability 
to  visually  compare  the  accuracy  of  paired  addresses  or  numerical  data. 
If  a tape  recorder  is  available,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  place  this 
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exercise  on  tape.  By  doing  so,  the  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  assist 
individuals  having  difficulty  with  this  type  of  clerical  work. 

Introductions.  In  both  office  and  social  situations,  individuals  are 
involved  in  introductions  to  others  as  illustrated  in  Figure  17.  Pupils 
need  to  listen  and  recall  names  and  pertinent  facts  about  the  person  or 
persons  they  meet.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  retain  the  person’s  name  is 
to  use  it  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  introduction. 

Listening  skills  can  be  integrated  with  other  areas  of  communication. 
For  instance,  pupils  may  listen  to  a recorded  telephone  conversation,  an 
oral  report  or  a group  discussion  and  then  be  asked  to  summarize  it  in 
writing. 

Reading 


Teaching  reading  is  complex  because  no  two  persons  react  in  the  same 
way  to  the  printed  word.  Environmental  influences,  past  experience, 
maturity,  attitude,  mental  ability  and  acquired  habits  affect  a pupil’s 


Figure  17.  Making  an  Introduction 
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reactions  toward  language  and  reading.  As  there  is  no  one  best  way 
to  teach  reading,  it  is  suggested  that  a varied  approach  be  used. 

All  pupils,  if  they  desire,  can  improve  their  reading  by  understanding 
the  value  of  reading,  by  knowing  their  reading  ability  and  by  being 
aware  of  their  progress.  A pleasant  classroom  atmosphere  can  provide  a 
mood  conducive  to  reading  improvement. 

Pupils  cannot  be  forced  to  read,  but  attitudes  toward  reading  can  be 
changed.  Before  reading  improvement  instruction  begins,  many  poor 
readers  need  to  revise  their  attitudes.  Discouraged  by  past  reading  dif- 
ficulties, some  pupils  have  a mental  barrier  toward  the  printed  word. 

Pupils  may  be  interested  to  know  the  amount  and  types  of  reading  in 
which  they  may  be  involved  as  business  office  employes.  A list  of  read- 
ing materials  relative  to  clerical  work  includes  directions,  personnel 
policies,  incoming  and  outgoing  letters,  interoffice  memorandums,  office 
procedures,  machine  operation  manuals  and  industry  and  trade  pub- 
lications. Proofreading  and  editing  also  are  examples  of  reading  that 
may  need  to  be  done  in  a business  office.  In  a pupil’s  social  life  he  will 
have  occasion  to  read  menus,  newspapers,  magazines,  maps  and  books  for 
information  and  pleasure. 

Pupils  need  to  learn  to  adapt  their  reading  rate  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  and  the  purpose  in  reading.  Concentrated  reading  for  com- 
prehension, scanning  for  pertinent  details,  skimming  for  familiarization 
and  reading  for  enjoyment  are  the  types  of  reading  to  which  pupils 
should  be  acclimated.  Pupils  need  direction  in  developing  critical  read- 
ing ability.  In  their  reading  of  printed  material,  pupils  should  be  taught 
to  determine  fact  from  opinion. 

Comprehension 

Some  authorities  in  reading  advocate  improving  comprehension  as  an 
aid  to  improving  reading  speed,  while  others  favor  building  speed  to 
improve  comprehension.  It  would  appear  that  comprehension  and  read- 
ing speed  complement  each  other  and  should  be  integrated  in  the  reading 
improvement  program.  To  improve  reading  skill  a pupil  needs  to  de- 
velop facility  in  word-group  recognition  and  to  increase  his  storehouse 
of  words. 

Poor  readers  tend  to  read  word  for  word  and  may  fail  to  grasp  mean- 
ing because  phrases  and  clauses  do  not  register  as  complete  units  in  their 
minds.  Developing  a pupil’s  perception  of  word  groups  can  aid  in  im- 
proving both  comprehension  and  speed  in  reading.  Suggested  exercises 
to  encourage  pupils  to  improve  word-group  recognition  are  to  have 
pupils  indicate  phrases  and  thought  groups  in  sentences  and  paragraphs 
by  separating  them  with  diagonal  lines;  to  use  flash  cards  containing 
common  phrases;  to  duplicate  paragraph  material  marked  in  phrase  and 
thought  groups  for  reading  practice;  to  read  to  pupils  and  emphasize 
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word  groups;  to  ask  pupils  to  match  phrases  in  opposite  columns;  and 
to  encourage  rapid  reading  of  light,  interesting  material. 

Pupils  should  attempt  to  develop  a better  vocabulary.  Unfamiliar 
words  in  a passage  are  similar  to  stop  or  yield  signs  in  that  they  reduce 
a pupil’s  reading  speed  and  break  the  continuity  needed  for  compre- 
hension. 

Pupils  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  determine  word  meanings  by  using 
contextual  clues.  This  could  be  an  exercise  shrouded  in  an  “air  of 
mystery,’’  and  pupils  could  become  word  detectives.  The  teacher  will 
need  to  help  some  pupils  develop  skill  in  reaching  reasonable  assump- 
tions based  on  fairly  clear  context  clues  as  opposed  to  uncontrolled,  il- 
logical guessing.  Context  clues  include  the  synonym  clue,  the  antonym 
clue,  the  summary  clue  and  the  experience  clue. 

1.  Synonym  Clue.  The  unfamiliar  word  is  described  by  a synonym 

in  the  same  sentence.  For  example:  “This  saga  is  one  of  the 

greatest  stones  to  come  out  of  the  war.” 

2.  Antonym  Clue.  An  antonym  provides  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of 
the  unfamiliar  word.  For  example:  “Although  the  group  appeared 
friendly , hostile  individuals  were  present  at  the  meeting.” 

3.  Summary  Clue.  The  word  is  explained  by  preceding  or  following  de- 
tails. For  example:  “The  windows  were  cleaned,  the  floors  pol- 
ished and  the  furniture  dusted;  the  entire  office  was  in  immaculate 
condition.” 

4.  Experience  Clue.  Some  words  may  be  explained  through  experi- 
ences pupils  have  had  in  the  past.  For  example:  “When  exposed 
to  the  weather,  wood  will  deteriorate  unless  protected  by  varnish  or 
paint.” 

Other  suggestions  for  vocabulary  improvement  appear  in  Chapter 
Three,  and  the  recommendations  should  be  considered  an  integral  part 
of  the  reading  program. 

Pupils  need  to  become  familiar  with  figurative  language  and  idiomatic 
expressions  found  in  everyday  speech,  in  advertisements  and  in  printed 
matter.  A figure  of  speech  is  an  expression  in  which  words  are  used 
regardless  of  their  true  meaning  to  create  strength  and  freshness  of 
expression.  Through  the  use  of  figurative  language,  a writer  can  cre- 
ate a pictorial  effect,  describe  something  by  analogy  and  show  a simi- 
larity in  otherwise  dissimilar  things.  Figurative  language  is  language 
colored  by  imagination  and  embodies  one  or  more  of  the  various  figures 
of  speech  such  as  the  metaphor,  simile,  hyperbole,  irony  or  antithesis. 
The  following  are  examples  of  figurative  language:  “He  drives  like  a 
man  who  has  no  time  to  live.”  “The  pitch  was  curved  like  a liar’s 
tongue.”  “The  children  were  as  gay  as  birds  after  a storm.”  “He  has 
muscles  of  steel.”  An  idiom  is  an  expression  which  cannot  be  translated 
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literally  into  another  language.  Examples  are:  “cutting  red  tape,”  “high- 
pressure  salesman,”  “fly-by-night  outfit,”  “carry  out  a command,”  “let’s 
wrap  it  up,”  and  “he  took  me  across.” 

Teachers  can  help  pupils  improve  their  comprehension  by  questioning 
them  on  assigned  reading  material.  The  teacher  should  ask  thought  ques- 
tions such  as:  What  is  the  writer’s  purpose?  What  is  the  main  idea  of 
the  message?  What  implications  can  be  drawn  from  the  message?  De- 
fine a particular  word  as  used  by  the  writer  in  the  context  of  the  message. 

Another  project  is  to  have  pupils  compose  headlines  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles.  The  teacher  selects  interesting  items  from  publications 
and  identifies  the  articles  and  headlines  by  placing  corresponding  num- 
bers on  each.  The  headlines  are  then  cut  from  the  article  and  placed  in 
a folder.  After  the  pupils  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  their  articles 
and  compose  headlines  they  can  check  their  choices  with  those  on  the 
original.  Another  approach  would  be  to  have  pupils  condense  the  entire 
article  into  one  sentence. 

Scanning  and  Skimming 

With  the  volume  of  published  material  flowing  daily  from  printing 
presses,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  the  events  occurring  in  a specific 
field.  Businessmen  find  it  necessary  to  use  reading  techniques  that  en- 
able them  to  locate  information  quickly  and  to  review  a report  or  an 
article  rapidly.  Scanning  and  skimming  are  techniques  that  can  prove 
valuable  in  school  and  later  in  the  business  office. 

Scanning.  Scanning  is  searching  for  specific  information  in  printed  ma- 
terial. It  involves  the  use  of  the  table  of  contents,  index,  headings  and 
topic  sentences.  People  waste  valuable  time  paging  through  a book  instead 
of  using  the  index  provided  as  a reference.  Drill  exercises  can  be  pro- 
vided by  asking  pupils  to  locate  specific  information  in  one  of  their 
course  textbooks.  A business  English,  general  business  or  economics  book 
would  be  a good  source.  The  first  exercise  should  be  teacher  directed, 
and  the  class  should  follow  as  a group.  After  announcing  the  question, 
the  teacher  would  instruct  the  pupils  to  turn  to  either  the  index  or  table 
of  contents  which  would  refer  to  a page  or  pages  in  the  book.  When 
everyone  has  found  the  page,  the  teacher  can  illustrate  how  headings  and 
topical  sentences  can  aid  the  pupil  in  locating  the  information.  Subse- 
quent exercises  would  be  completed  on  an  individual  basis. 

Skimming.  Skimming  is  the  process  of  rapidly  glancing  through  a 
chapter,  report  or  article  to  discover  the  gist  of  the  material.  A pupil 
may  engage  in  this  procedure  when  he  is  selecting  a book  in  the  library. 
A cursory  reading  can  help  him  decide  whether  the  book  interests 
him.  In  business  a person  may  wish  to  skim  through  a report  or  an  ar- 
ticle in  a publication  to  become  familiar  with  its  contents  without  taking 
time  to  read  the  minutiae. 
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Reading  Obstacles 

Some  pupils  have  developed  poor  reading  habits  that  may  hinder 
their  reading  progress.  They  should  be  aware  of  these  hindrances,  and 
teachers  need  to  encourage  pupils  and  offer  suggestions  to  remove  the 
obstacles.  Habits  that  impede  reading  include  lip  moving  (vocalizing)  , 
rereading  or  backtracking,  daydreaming  and  finger  following. 

Reading  Aids 

Reading  can  be  aided  by  observing  main  headings  and  subheadings; 
picking  out  key  phrases;  and  studying  charts,  photographs  and  other 
illustrations.  Some  readers  tend  to  ignore  these  reading  aids  and  hence 
fail  to  grasp  the  total  significance  of  the  printed  message. 

Book  Reviews 

As  an  alternative  to  traditional  book  reports,  book  reviews  could  be 
held  periodically.  Pupils  would  be  urged  or  assigned  to  read  books  for 
enjoyment  and  recommend  them  to  other  pupils  by  presenting  oral  re- 
views of  the  books  they  have  read.  When  the  purpose  of  the  review  is 
explained  to  the  class,  pupils  may  be  more  receptive  to  this  task.  Va- 
riety can  be  attained  by  having  the  reviews  prepared  in  written  form 
similar  to  those  found  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  Also,  resumes  could 
be  prepared  similar  to  the  reviews  given  on  book  jackets. 

Reading  for  Enjoyment 

Teachers  can  motivate  pupils  to  read  for  enjoyment  by  suggesting  books 
that  will  be  of  interest.  Boys  generally  like  books  on  sports,  adventure, 
mystery  and  transportation;  girls  usually  prefer  books  about  romance, 
careers,  mystery  and  people.  Books  on  other  countries  and  biographies 
of  famous  persons  also  interest  many  young  people.  Another  way  to 
arouse  interest  is  to  read  selected  excerpts  from  books.  These  readings 
may  motivate  pupils  to  obtain  the  books  and  read  them. 

Bulletin  Boards 

Bulletin  board  projects  are  helpful  in  stimulating  pupils  to  read  for 
either  pleasure  or  information.  A committee  could  be  named  to  select 
a topic  and  produce  a display.  This  provides  unique  opportunities  for 
pupils  to  develop  creativeness  and  explore  new  avenues  of  learning. 
The  committee  should  be  encouraged  to  plan  displays  which  recom- 
mend books  pupils  have  read  or  books  of  interest  to  teenagers.  The 
following  bulletin  board  ideas  are  suggested: 

1.  Exhibit  a group  of  materials  that  may  have  to  be  read  and  com- 
prehended by  young  people  in  school  or  soon  after  graduation. 
The  following  is  a partial  list  that  could  be  displayed:  state 

driver’s  manual,  income  tax  instruction  booklet,  daily  newspaper, 
office  machine  manual,  company  personnel  policy  booklet,  auto- 
mobile owner’s  manual,  appliance  warranty,  credit  contract  and 
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insurance  policy.  Pupils  also  should  suggest  materials  and  become 
involved  in  this  project. 

2.  Develop  a bulletin  board  display  of  book  jackets  illustrating  the 
various  types  of  books;  for  example,  novel,  historical,  travel  and 
biographical. 

3.  Place  a large  cartoon  figure  in  one  corner  of  the  bulletin  board 
with  an  appropriate  caption  such  as  “How  About  a Good  Book?” 
or  “Isn’t  It  a Small  World?” 

Periodicals 

Newspapers  and  magazines  can  be  used  advantageously  in  the  busi- 
ness English  classroom.  Prior  to  studying  this  unit  a field  trip  to  a local 
newspaper  plant  would  be  desirable.  The  following  departments  should 
be  observed:  editorial,  composing,  printing,  advertising  and  circula- 

tion. The  classroom  activities  would  entail  discussing  the  parts  of  a 
newspaper.  The  editorial  page  should  be  read  and  discussed,  including 
the  use  of  the  editorial  cartoon.  The  role  of  advertising— both  display 
and  classified— is  an  important  phase  of  the  newspaper.  Pupils  should 
know  that  advertising  has  a two-fold  purpose.  It  brings  in  the  necessary 
revenue  to  produce  the  paper,  and  it  informs  readers  about  merchandise 
and  services  available.  If  possible,  a copy  of  the  newspaper’s  style  man- 
ual should  be  obtained  and  used  for  class  discussion.  Individual  news 
items  should  be  subjected  to  critical  analysis. 

Magazines  also  provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to  improve  their 
reading  ability.  Pupils  should  be  given  assignments  that  will  involve 
the  use  of  current  magazines,  and  teachers  can  point  out  the  many 
topics  covered  in  this  medium.  Pupils  should  read  widely  in  general 
magazines,  such  as  the  Reader’s  Digest  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  news 
magazines,  such  as  Newsweek,  Time  and  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report. 
For  enjoyment  girls  usually  like  to  read  Seventeen  and  Ingenue,  and  boys 
usually  like  to  read  Popular  Mechanics  and  Popular  Science. 

Class  discussion  of  articles  read  will  generate  interest  in  current  issues, 
events,  discoveries  and  inventions  and  will  usually  promote  additional 
reading.  Teachers  can  determine  by  class  discussion  how  much  reading 
individuals  are  doing. 

Conclusion 

Whether  one  develops  his  observation  processes  to  the  fullest  extent 
depends  on  the  individual  involved  and  his  learning  experiences.  Listen- 
ing, too,  is  worth  perfecting  since  it  is  the  most  frequent  daily  activity; 
and  throughout  life,  the  ability  to  read  well  is  an  invaluable  asset. 

This  chapter  indicates  the  need  for  teaching  a unit  in  business  English 
on  observing,  listening  and  reading.  Since  these  media  exercise  a power- 
ful impact  on  the  course  of  men’s  lives,  the  teacher  should  be  sensitive 
to  pupils’  problems  in  developing  these  skills. 
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APPENDIX  A.  INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDS 


This  is  a partial  list  of  publications  in  the  areas  of  language,  com- 
munication and  business.  Other  books  of  equal  value  may  be  located 
by  browsing  in  libraries.  Publishers’  catalogs  contain  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  supplemetal  books  on  punctuation,  spelling  and  word  study. 

Publications  for  Teachers 

Communication 

Dale,  Edgar,  Can  You  Give  the  Public  What  It  Wants?  New  York: 
Cowles  Education  Corporation,  1967.  220  pp. 

Language  History 

Garrison,  Webb,  What’s  in  a Word?  New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1965. 
351  pp. 

Laird,  Charlton,  The  Miracle  of  Language.  Greenwich,  Connecticut: 
Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  1953.  255  pp.  (Paperback) 

Pei,  Mario,  The  Story  of  English.  New  York:  Fawcett  World  Library, 
1965.  352  pp.  (Paperback) 

Pei,  Mario,  The  Story  of  Language.  New  York:  The  New  American 
Library,  1965.  508  pp.  (Paperback) 

Methods 

Fowler,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Teaching  Language,  Composition , and  Litera- 
ture. New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1965.  435  pp. 

Hook,  J.  N.,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  English.  New  York:  The 
Ronald  Press  Company,  1965.  488  pp. 

Loban,  Walter,  Margaret  Ryan,  and  James  R.  Squire,  Teaching  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc., 
1961.  748  pp. 

Periodicals 

Administrative  Management.  Geyer-McAllister  Publications,  51  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10010. 

English  Journal.  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  508  South 
Sixth  Street,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

The  Secretary.  National  Secretaries  Association,  1103  Grand  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Today’s  Secretary , Teacher’s  Edition.  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10036. 
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Publications  for  Pupils 

Business  Communication 

Aurner,  Robert  R.  and  Paul  S.  Burtness,  Effective  English  for  Business. 

Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1962.  664  pp. 
Himstreet,  William  C.,  Leonard  J.  Porter,  and  Gerald  W.  Maxwell, 
Business  English  in  Communications.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1970.  468  pp. 

Reigner,  Charles  G.,  English  for  Business  Use.  Baltimore:  The  H.  M. 
Rowe  Company,  1964.  512  pp. 

Stewart,  Marie  M.,  Frank  W.  Lanharn,  and  Kenneth  Zimmer,  Business 
English  and  Communication.  New  York:  Gregg  Division,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  1967.  561  pp. 

Language  History 

Barnett,  Lincoln,  The  Treasure  of  Our  Tongue.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc.,  1964.  304  pp. 

Cahn,  William  and  Rhoda,  The  Story  of  Writing  From  Cave  Art  to 
Computer.  Irvington-on-Hudson,  New  York:  Harvey  House,  Inc., 

1963.  128  pp. 

Folsom,  Franklin,  The  Language  Book.  New  York:  Grossett  and  Dun- 
lap, 1963.  201  pp. 

Ludovici,  L.  J.,  Origins  of  Language.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 

1965.  160  pp. 

Osmond,  Edward,  From  Drumbeat  to  Tickertape.  New  York:  Criterion 
Books,  1960.  127  pp. 

Pei,  Mario,  All  About  Language.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, 1954.  186  pp. 

Vocabulary  and  Spelling 

Funk,  Wilfred  and  Norrrian  Lewis,  30  Days  to  a More  Powerful  Vocabu- 
lary. New  York:  Washington  Square  Press,  1966.  262  pp.  (Paperback) 
Funk,  Wilfred,  Six  Weeks  to  Words  of  Power.  New  York:  Pocket  Books, 

1966.  293  pp.  (Paperback) 

Gallagher,  Ruth  G.  and  James  Colvin,  Words  Most  Often  Misspelled 
and  Mispronounced.  New  York:  Washington  Square  Press,  Inc.,  1963. 
226  pp.  (Paperback) 

Shefter,  Harry,  6 Minutes  a Day  to  Perfect  Spelling.  New  York:  Wash- 
ington Square  Press,  1967.  272  pp.  (Paperback) 

Periodicals 

Practical  English.  902  Sylvan  Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey. 
The  Secretary.  National  Secretaries  Association,  1103  Grand  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Today’s  Secretary.  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  330 
West  42  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10036. 
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APPENDIX  B.  HOMONYMS  AND  SIMILAR  WORDS 


Homonyms 


ad 

canvas 

add 

canvass 

aisle 

capital 

isle 

capitol 

altar 

carol 

alter 

carrel 

ascent 

cede 

assent 

seed 

assistance 

cereal 

assistants 

serial 

bail 

ceiling 

bale 

sealing 

cession 

bare 

bear 

session 

chord 

berth 

birth 

cord 

cite 

born 

sight 

borne 

site 

brake 

close 

break 

clothes 

breach 

coarse 

breech 

course 

bridal 

complement 

bridle 

compliment 

calendar 

core 

calender 

corps 

correspondence 

lessen 

correspondents 

lesson 

council 

marshal 

counsel 

martial 

dependence 

medal 

dependents 

meddle 

desert 

miner 

dessert 

minor 

die 

pain 

dye 

pane 

fair 

pair 

fare 

pare 

foreword 

passed 

forward 

past 

freeze 

patience 

frieze 

patients 

gilt 

peace 

guilt 

piece 

its 

pedal 

it’s 

peddle 

knead 

peer 

need 

pier 

lead 

plain 

led 

plane 

lean 

presence 

lien 

presents 
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ram 

right 

suite 

waist 

reign 

rein 

rite 

write 

sweet 

waste 

raise 

their 

waive 

serge 

there 

wave 

raze 

surge 

they’re 

rap 

shear 

weak 

wrap 

sheer 

to 

too 

week 

residence 

stationary 

two 

who’s 

residents 

stationery 

vain 

whose 

review 

steal 

vane 

your 

revue 

steel 

Similar 

vein 

Words 

you’re 

accede 

bases 

elicit 

human 

exceed 

basis 

illicit 

humane 

accept 

census 

eligible 

incite 

except 

senses 

illegible 

insight 

later 

access 

choose 

elusive 

latter 

excess 

chose 

illusive 

loose 

adapt 

commence 

emigrate 

lose 

adept 

comments 

adopt 

immigrate 

marital 

confidant 

martial 

addition 

confident 

eminent 

moral 

morale 

edition 

cooperation 

imminent 

advice 

corporation 

envelop 

persecute 

advise 

decent 

envelope 

prosecute 

affect 

descent 

farther 

personal 

effect 

dissent 

further 

personnel 

anecdote 

defer 

fiance 

precede 

antidote 

differ 

fiancee 

proceed 

proceeds 

appraise 

device 

formally 

than 

apprise 

devise 

formerly 

then 
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